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Xlie  AV^altli  am  W^atck  Company 

A  Case  History  * 

On  DccomlxM*  28,  1948,  the  oldest  of  the  three  American  watch 
maniifaetiirers,  the  Waltham  Watch  Company,  filed  an  application 
for  reorganization  in  the  Federal  District  Court  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chus(‘tts.  For  some  time  it  had  bt‘en  common  knovvh'dge,  both  in  the 
trade  and  among  the  more  informed  public,  that  the  company  was  in 
s(*rious  financial  straits.  The  action  of  December  28  mad(‘  tlu* 
difficulties  and  future  of  this  old  New  England  firm  no  longer  a 
i-egional  i.s.su(‘  but  a  pres.sing  national  one.  Officials  of  the  firm,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  lal)or,  of  the  pre.ss,  of  radio,  and  politicians,  lK)th  State 
and  F’(*deral,  offer(‘d  explanations  and  suggested  answers  to  the  timely 
(lU(*stion:  What  cau.s(*d  tlu*  company’s  bankruptcy  and  how  could 
Waltham  lx*  .saved?  In  attempting  to  find  answers  to  this  question, 
th(*  repre.s(‘ntativ(‘s  of  management,  lalx)r,  and  government  indicated 
a  new  direction  and  a  iu‘W  dev(*lopment  in  American  busine.ss. 

TIumc  was  a  tinw'  when  the  quality  of  the  product,  the  competcuicy 
of  manag(“ment,  and  tlu*  vahi(‘  of  its  bu.siiK^ss  detcM-miiuxl  whether  a 
company  should  continue  to  oiK‘rat<‘.  Inde(‘d,  unless  the  business 
unit  met  th(‘S(‘  conditions  the  public,  by  withholding  its  patronage, 
])r(‘vented  it  from  continuing.  This  no  longiT  apjx'ai’s  to  lx*  the  case. 
At  l<*ast,  it  has  not  Ix'en  tlu*  deciding  qu(*stion  with  mspect  to  the 
Waltham  Watch  Company.  Whether  |xx)r  management,  high  costs, 
comix*tition,  bad  pnxluct,  or  exce.s.sive  lalx)r  demands  cau.s(*d  the 
company  to  declare  bankruptcy  were  secondary  is.sues.  The  question 


'The  material  for  the  early  history  (1850-1923)  of  the  Waltham  Watch  C’om- 
pany  was  taken  from  Charles  W'.  Mcaire’s  Timing  a  Century:  History  of  the  ll’af- 
thnm  Wntch  Company  (Cambridge,  1945)  and  a  preliminary  case  history  in  the 
files  of  the  Business  History  Department  of  the  Harvard  Graduate  Schmd  of 
Business  Administration.  The  re<*ent  history  is  based  on  local  newspaper  items 
and  interviews  with  jiersons  clo.sely  connected  with  Waltham  and  familiar  with 
developments  on  the  outside.  This  article  gives  a  running  account  of  Waltham’s 
history.  A  mimeographed  case  has  lx*en  prepared  for  clas.s-room  discussion 
which  can  lx*  pnx’ured  by  qtialified  teachers  through  application  to  the  Harvard 
S<*hool  of  Business.  Copies  of  the  case  are  provided  at  cost. 
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was  not  whether  to  perpetuate  a  high-cost  producer.  The  issue  was; 
How  could  one-fifth  of  the  workers  of  the  City  of  Waltham,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  find  employment  without  the  Waltham  Watch  Company? 
The  need  to  find  employment  for  men  was  the  chief  factor  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  company’s  future.  Whether  to  allow  the  failure  of  a  firm 
which  contributed  materially  to  the  war  pi-oduction  of  the  United 
States  and  whether  to  surrender  one-third  of  the  watch-production 
potential  of  America  to  Switzerland  were  also  highly  important  factors 
in  determining  whether  the  government  should  come  to  the  rescue 
of  W’^altham  and  Waltham’s  creditors. 

The  history  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Company  illustrates  almost 
every  phase  of  private  bu.siness  capitalism  in  America.  It  is,  at  the 
same  time,  an  interesting  study  in  the  morphology  of  business — 
youth,  maturity,  old  age,  and  resurrection.  The  comjmny’s  crisis- 
filled  history  (failure  in  1857,  near-failure  in  1923,  and  bankruptcy  in 
1948)  raises  the  question  of  what  is  senescence  in  business.  What, 
indeed,  has  bt'en  the  chief  difficulty  at  Waltham?  Has  it  lx‘en  bad 
management,  or  the  decay  of  equipment  and  skill,  or  has  it  lx‘en 
poor  location?  The  answers  to  thesi*  questions  involve  is.sues  of 
broad  significance  and  go  far  beyond  the  immediate  fate  of  the 
company. 

Early  Success  and  Failure  (1850-1857) 

The  Waltham  Company  was  founded  in  1850  by  four  Bostonians, 
Aaron  L.  Dennison,  David  P.  Davis,  Edward  Howard,  and  Samuel 
Curtis.  The  success  of  Waltham  was  larg(*ly  the  result  of  Dennison’s 
idea  to  produce  watches  by  machinery  on  a  large  scale.  While  Curtis 
supplied  the  funds  and  Howard  and  Davis  the  manufacturing  ex¬ 
perience,  it  w’as  Dennison  who  conceived  tlu‘  idea  of  mass  production 
in  the  w’atch  industry.  The  son  of  a  sho(*maker,  Dennison  was  born 
in  Freeport,  Maine,  March  6,  1812,  and  grew  up  in  a  family  closely 
associated  with  business  and  craftsmanship.  Befor(‘  (‘oming  to  Boston 
in  1833,  he  had  already  served  a  three-years’  apprenticeship  to  a 
Brunswick  jeweler,  had  invented  the  automatic  cutter,  and  had 
received  his  inspiration  for  producing  watch  parts  by  machinery. 
The  years  1833  to  1850  were  yi'ars  of  training  and  exp{*rience.  To 
acquire  more  experience  in  the  watch  busin<*ss,  he  workc'd  a  year  for 
Currier  &  Trott,  Boston  jewelers.  While  he  devoted  a  great  deal 
of  time  to  his  plan  for  the  production  of  watch(‘s  on  a  large  scale,  he 
founded  and  directed,  between  1844  and  1849,  th(‘  (‘nterpri.s(‘  which 
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later  became  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company.  His  experi¬ 
ments  with  the  production  of  paper  boxes  during  those  years  did  not 
deflect  him  from  his  ideas  regarding  a  watch  manufactory.  Indeed, 
he  found  that  the  paper-box  business  interfered  with  his  plans  for  the 
mass  production  of  w'atches.  Accordingly,  he  turned  it  over  to  his 
brother,  Eliphalet,  and  devoted  all  his  time  to  his  proposed  w’atch 
factory. 

Dennison’s  inspiration  w^as  stimulated  by  other  industrial  develop¬ 
ments  in  America  at  that  time.  As  early  as  1798  Eli  Whitney  had 
used  ma.ss-production  methods  in  manufacturing  muskets  for  the 
United  States  Army;  the  government  armory  at  Springfield,  Massa- 
chus(*tts,  w’as  manufacturing  muskets  from  interchangeable  parts; 
and  in  this  .same  period  (1800-1820)  clockmaking  had  changed  from 
a  handicraft  to  a  factory  .system.  The  transition  in  the  clockmaking 
industry  also  indicated  to  Dennison  the  possibilities  of  applying  the 
.same  techniques  to  the  manufacture  of  watches. 

In  1849,  active  plans  for  a  w’atch  factory  w'ere  set  in  motion.  In 
that  year  Denni.son  approachiKl  Fidward  Howard,  senior  partner  of 
Howard  &  Davis,  a  Boston  firm  manufacturing  clocks,  .scaU*s,  and 
other  .specialized  products,  to  aid  him  in  finanring  the  venture. 
How'ard  interested  his  partner,  Davis,  and  his  fathtr-in-lawr,  Samuel 
L.  Curtis.  Howard  and  Davis  invested  $10,000,  w’hile  Curtis  invested 
twice  that  amount.  Dennison  contribut(*d  his  skill,  his  industry, 
and  his  idea.  For  this  he  was  paid  a  salary  of  $1,200  a  year  until 
.such  time  as  he  was  to  become  one-third  owner  of  the  business. 
While  Curtis  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  capital,  active  manage- 
numt  rested  entirely  with  How’ard  and  Dennison.^ 

Watches  for  the  American  market  w’ere,  at  that  time,  produced 
either  in  England  or  in  Switzerland;  therefore,  it  w’^as  only  natural 
for  the  partners  to  send  Dennison  to  England  to  learn  English  trade 
secrets  and  to  purchase  parts  and  supplies.  The  English  watch 
industry  w’as  far  from  mechanized,  and  Denni.son  was  convinced  that 
his  idea,  when  developed,  would  give  England  serious  competition. 
While  Dennison  w'as  in  Europe,  preparations  were  being  made  in 
Boston  for  the  new  enterpri.s<*.  The  firm  attracted  an  able  staff  well 
versed  in  the  field  of  w^atchmaking  and  w’illing  to  experiment  with 
new  methods.  Shortly  after  Dennison’s  return  from  Europe,  a  new' 

2  The  name  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Company  has  undergone  several  changes 
since  the  founding  of  the  company  in  1850.  While  the  use  of  the  word  Waltham 
in  the  company’s  official  title  goes  as  far  back  as  1885,  the  name  Waltham  Watch 
Company  was  first  u.sed  in  1906. 
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brick  building  a  hundred  feet  long  was  built  on  the  premises  of  Howard 
&  Davis  in  Roxbury,  Massachusetts., 

Once  the  company  had  been  organized,  other  problems  soon 
manifested  themselves:  risk  capital  was  scarce,  and  interest  rates 
were  exceptionally  high.  Scarcity  of  capital,  however,  was  only  one 
problem.  Technological  questions  which  appeared  simple  in  thtKiry 
proved  to  be  highly  complex  in  practice,  detailed  machinery  had  to  be 
designed,  and  an  efficient  business  organization  established.  To 
accentuate  these  difficulties,  the  first  product,  an  eight-day  watch, 
was  a  total  failure.  The  experiment  with  this  model  illustrates  an 
interesting  quality  in  Dennison’s  make-up.  He  w'as  an  inventor  and 
promoter  rather  than  a  business  man.  As  such,  he  failed  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  ideas  which  w'ere  immediately  practicable  and 
those  which  possessed  remote  possibilities. 

The  failure  of  the  eight-day  model  caused  the  firm  to  adopt  a 
more  conservative  production  and  merchandising  policy.  Its  next 
model,  a  thirty-six-hour  watch,  similar  to  the  English  lever  typi*, 
proved  to  be  more  successful  and  production  was  bt'gun.  Two  other 
difficulties,  however,  soon  became  apparent.  Precision  machinery 
w'as  e.ssential  to  the  production  of  quality  watches.  Since  the  manu- 
fficturers  of  custom-machine  tools  could  not  meet  the  exacting  require¬ 
ments,  the  burden  of  making  the  machines  fell  upon  the  watch  com¬ 
pany  itself.  Equally  distressing  w’as  the  inefficiency  of  the  Roxbury 
plant.  The  plant  was  too  .small  for  the  efficient  mass  production  of 
watches.  Also  important  w’as  Dennison’s  personal  desire  to  .see  the 
factory  amidst  niral  surroundings.  All  this  influenced  the  deci.sion 
to  make  the  move  to  suburban  Waltham,  Mas.sachusetts. 

The  funds  for  both  land  and  factory  were  rai.sed  by  the  residents 
of  the  community  and  by  a  land-speculation  company  organized  by 
Dennison,  the  Waltham  Improvement  Company.  The  Land  Com¬ 
pany  purchased  approximately  a  hundred  acres  of  land  and  undertook 
to  finance  the  construction  of  the  factory,  which  was  maintained  as  a 
separate  entity.  The  enterprise  thus  con.sisted  of  three  closely  re¬ 
lated  parts:  the  Watch  Company,  the  I..and  Company,  and  the 
community  of  watchmakers  which  grew  up  on  the  surrounding  land. 
The  plant  started  to  operate  in  1854  with  ninety  employees  and  an 
output  of  thirty  watches  per  week.  As  a  community  Waltham 
proved  to  be  a  succe.ss. 

The  business  organization  of  the  watch  company  w’as  simple  and 
cooperative  in  nature.  Dennison  managed  the  plant,  and  Howard 
managed  the  finances.  Since  Ixith  men  had  developed  their  owti 
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clientele  among  the  jewelers,  the  factory  was  assured  a  market  for  its 
product.  So  long  as  business  was  good,  this  remained  tnie.  Every 
effort  was  made  to  increase  profits  by  lowering  costs  through  increa.sed 
production.  The  continuous  need  for  designing,  building,  and  repair¬ 
ing  machinery,  as  well  as  Dennison’s  love  for  experimentation, 
detracted  from  immediate  profits  and  checked  future  ones.  Denni¬ 
son’s  experimental  enthusiasm  was  in  direct  conflict  with  responsible 
and  economic  factory  management. 

The  first  indication  of  financial  trouble  was  evidenced  in  OctolxT, 
1855,  when  the  Waltham  Improvement  Company  made  a  $600  loan 
to  the  watch  factory.  The  following  year  the  Watch  Company  was 
unable  to  meet  its  obligations  to  the  I^nd  Conijiany  and  borrowed 
$6,000  on  notes  guaranteed  by  the  Land  Company.  It  .should  b«* 
noted  that  the  pur|X)se  of  the  Waltham  Improvement  Company  was 
not  to  loan  capital  to  the  Waltham  Watch  Company.  General 
business  conditions  in  the  United  States  had  lx‘en  precarious  and 
declining  since  May,  1856.  During  the  autumn  of  that  year  bu.siness 
t(K)k  a  .serious  drop,  and  Waltham  sales  fell  off  conspicuously.  The 
company  urgently  needed  funds.  Dennison  .succeeded  in  raising  some 
mon(‘y,  all  three*  partners  contributed  from  their  ix'rsonal  savings, 
but  the*  depres.sion  continu(*d  and  more  funds  were  needed  to  continue 
ojx'rations.  The  company  was  able  to  raise  $20,000  by  selling  the 
exclu.sive  agency  of  Waltham  watches  to  Fellows  &  Shell,  New  York 
wholesale*  jewelers.  The*  inventory  and  the  movable  a.s.sets  of  the 
e*e)mpany  we*re  me)rtgage*el.  All  the*se  efforts  eliel  raise  some  money 
but  it  was  not  enough,  and  the  dire*ctors  of  the  I.^nd  Company  voted 
to  foreclose  the  me>rtgage  on  the  Watch  Company  property  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  28,  1857.  While*  this  action  was  de*laye*d,  bankruptcy  followed 
in  May,  1857.  At  an  auction  held  by  the  sheriff,  the  property  was 
8e)Id  te)  Re)yal  E.  Robbins  for  $56,000. 

I 

Waltham’s  Golden  Age  (1857-1883) 

Re)yal  K.  Robbins  was  a  retire*el  New  York  watch  imix>rte*r.  He 
anel  his  partners,  Henry  A.  Robbins  anel  Daniel  F.  Appleton,  brought 
to  Waltham  a  tradition  and  e*xix*rience*  antithetical  to  that  of  its 
fe)rme*r  owners.  Dennison  anel  Howard  were*  sjx*cialize*el  industrialists 
with  a  limite'd  busine*ss  exix‘rie*ne*e* ;  the*  ne*w  owners  brought  to  Wal¬ 
tham  an  e*fficie*nt,  s|X‘cialize*el,  anel  prominent  selling  organization 
with  mere*antile*  exjx'rience  in  Englanel  and  America.  The  firm  of 
Robbins  and  Applete)n  had  wide*  ex|x*rie*nce  in  watches  anel  an  intimate 
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knowledge  of  the  jewelry  trade.  This  change  in  management  brought 
to  Waltham  a  shift  from  the  specialization  of  petty-capitalist  manu¬ 
facturers  to  the  wider  experiences  and  accumulated  precedents  of 
marketers.  Dennison  continued  at  Waltham  as  superintendent  of 
the  factory  until  1862.  Robbins  was  cautious;  Dennison  was  im¬ 
petuous.  This  personal  conflict  over  a  pi'riod  of  five  years  caused 
Dennison’s  final  departure. 

When  Robbins  took  over  the  Waltham  Watch  Company,  the 
financial  and  general  business  conditions  of  the  nation  as  w’(‘ll  a.s  those 
of  the  watch  company  were  critical.  The  country  was  still  in  the 
throes  of  the  depression  and  the  aftermath  of  the  panic  of  1857.  The 
Robbins  group  weathered  the  depression  by  cutting  wages  50  pi'r  cent 
and  by  curtailing  all  non-productive  activities.  When  recov(‘ry  set  in 
during  the  following  yc'ar,  Robbins  took  the  opportunity  to  conso¬ 
lidate  the  Land  Company  and  the  Watch  Company.  This  action 
gave  Robbins  better  personal  control.  It  ended  the  confusion  that 
had  existed  previously,  it  centraliz(‘d  management,  and  it  lodged  all 
final  authority  in  Robbins’  hands.  With  this  action  tluTc  was  no 
longer  any  doubt  as  to  w’here  policy  and  control  rested  at  Waltham. 

Between  1857  and  1862  Robbins  displaytnl  (‘xcelhuit  administrative 
ability.  His  cautious  and  aggre.ssiv(‘  managemcMit  pr(‘par(‘d  Waltham 
for  the  Civil  War  boom.  The  war  increasc'd  the  demand  for  watches 
greatly,  and  Waltham  prepared  to  .supply  the  market  with  what  it 
wanted.  To  satisfy  the  demands  of  soldiers  who  wanti'd  a  moderately 
priced  watch,  Waltham  produced  its  famous  S13  mcnlel,  the  “Ellery.” 
The  years  when  the  Robbins  and  Appleton  group  dominatinl  Waltham 
policy  (1857-1882)  were  years  of  growth,  expansion,  and  profits.  The 
domestic  demand  for  watches  was  .such  that  not  until  1873  was  a 
serious  attempt  made  to  export  Waltham  watches. 

The  boom  which  started  with  the  Civil  War  continued,  while  the 
primary  and  secondary  postwar  depre.s.sion  of  the  ’s(‘v<*nties  curtailed 
profits  only  temporarily.  The  general  industrial  expansion  which 
followed  was  supported  by  the  impetus  which  the  Civil  War  gave  to 
American  manufacturing.  This  was  the  golden  age  of  the  Waltham 
Watch  Company.  Robbins  was  the  .sole  authority  in  matters  of 
policy.  While  he  contributed  .skillful  management,  one  must  also 
note  that  the  general  economic  trend  was  in  his  favor.  If  this  was  tlu' 
golden  age  in  the  history  of  Waltham,  it  was  equally  the  golden 
age  of  indastrial  capitalism.  American  industry  was  n'aping  the 
advantages  of  the  practical  application  of  the  principles  of  the 
Indu.strial  Revolution. 
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Waltham’s  first  domestic  competition  came  with  the  formation  of 
E.  Howard  &  Company  in  1857  and  the  Nashua  Company  in  1859. 
These  two  firms,  however,  were  not  a  serious  threat  to  Waltham 
supremacy.  It  was  not  until  the  founding  of  the  Elgin  National 
Watch  Company  in  1864  that  Waltham’s  hegemony  in  the  industry 
was  s(‘riously  threatened.  Within  a  decade  Elgin  was  to  challenge 
Waltham’s  position  as  the  leading  American  watch  manufacturer. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Elgin  National  Watch  Company 
foreign  watches  had  lx*en  Waltham’s  most  .st'rious  competitors. 
During  the  ’fifties  and  rarly  ’sixties  the  watch  standards  of  the  world 
had  been  set  by  the  handmade  Swiss  watches.  The  American  product 
soon  pnived  to  lx‘  cheapen,  more  reliable,  and  more  accurate.  Hence, 
leadership  passed  fi*om  Switzerland  to  Waltham.  At  the  Philadelphia 
Centennial  Exix)sition  of  1876  W'altham  made  an  excellent  showing, 
and  the  extent  of  Waltham’s  success  at  that  time  is  evidenced  by  the 
deeline  in  the  numlK*r  of  Swiss  watches  im|x>rted  into  the  United 
States.  To  restore  its  profitable  American  market,  Switzerland 
adopted  a  modified  form  of  American  production  methods.  The 
result  was  to  secure  for  Switzerland,  once  again,  an  imoortant  st‘gment 
of  the  American  market.  Despite  the  protective  tariff,  this  has  been 
and  still  is  true. 

The  year  1876  marked  the  lowest  ebb  in  the  tide  of  Swiss  imports 
to  the  United  States,  but  it  also  marked  the  opening  of  hostilities 
Ixiween  Waltham  and  Elgin.  In  an  attempt  to  lower  costs,  Elgin 
prepar(‘d  to  expand  its  prixiuction;  in  an  attempt  to  increase  sales,  it 
adopted  a  popular  price  ixjlicy.  Intensi*  rivalry  between  the  two 
firms  follow’ed.  In  spite  of  Waltham’s  strenuous  efforts  to  improve 
its  watch  movements,  and  in  spite  of  continiu*d  expansion  in  order  to 
increa.se  production  and  to  lower  costs,  the  Waltham  Watch  Company 
was  unable  to  keep  its  lead  in  the  industry.  Both  foreign  and  domes¬ 
tic  competition  hit  Waltham  .severely.  The  resumption  of  specie 
payment  in  1879  brought  a  three-year  respite,  but  by  1883  the 
situation  had  become  so  .serious  that  it  w'as  no  longer  po.s.sible  to 
operate  under  the  Robbins  management. 

Up  to  this  time  Robbins  had  held  virtually  complete  control.  His 
function  had  lx*en  that  of  a  liaison  man  Ixtween  the  factory  and  the 
salesforce.  While  Robbins  did  keep  an  element  of  balance  betw’een 
the  two,  it  was  alw’ays  the  production  staff  which  dominat(*d  policy. 
So  long  as  there  were  profits  and  little  or  no  competition,  this  w'as  all 
right.  Now  the  situation  had  changed  materially,  and  it  was  no 
Iong<*r  wise  to  let  production  b<*  the  controlling  factor.  The  w’atch 
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industry  in  America  was  beginning  to  achieve  some  degree  of  satu¬ 
ration,  competition  had  increased  tremendously,  and  sales  problems 
were  more  important  than  production.  At  the  same  time,  there  had 
developed  friction  between  the  salesforce  and  the  factory,  and  some 
of  the  factory  employees  were  growing  old  and  inflexible.  In  the 
hope*  of  solving  these  pressing  problems,  Ezra  C.  Fitch,  manager  of 
the  New  York  sales  division,  was  promoted  to  the  position  of  general 
manager  at  Waltham. 

The  Age  of  Merchandising  (1883-1921) 

The  promotion  of  Fitch  in  1883  (in  1886  he  was  elected  pre.sident) 
marks  the  close  of  Walthain’s  golden  age,  the  Ix'ginning  of  the  fight 
for. the  control  of  prices  and  markets,  and  a  turning  point  in  policy 
and  management.  Until  1923  Fitch  was  to  lx*  an  imixirtant  factor  in 
Waltham  management.  The  .son  of  a  .sea  captain,  Fitch  brought  to 
the  firm  sixteen  years  of  selling  experience  in  the  watch  and  jewelry 
business  as  well  as  a  high  degree  of  mechanical  skill.  The  combination 
of  thesi*  two  unusual  talents  was  ju.st  what  was  required  at  Waltham. 
A  .small,  quit't,  friendly,  .simple,  and  forthright  p<'r.son,  Fitch  soon 
became  universally  popular.  He  was  brought  to  Waltham  to  devise 
means  to  curb  the  encroachments  of  competition,  to  reduce  costs,  and 
to  improve  the  morale  of  the  employees  and  to  .secure  their  co6p(*ra- 
tion.  The  resignation  of  the  general  superintendent  left  the  way  opini 
for  a  general  change  in  policy  and  practice. 

Success  in  the  competitive  situation  of  1883  depended  upon  the 
ability  of  a  firm  to  produce  only  what  the  market  demanded.  Under 
the  Fitch  r^me  the  factory  could  no  longer  produce  the  models  it 
wanted  at  the  pace  it  desired.  It  had  to  follow  the  directions  of  the 
research  staff  and  to  meet  the  standards  of  competitors  as  well  as 
the  demands  of  the  market.  The  shift  in  leadership  was  achieved 
without  apparent  discontent.  Fitch’s  important  policy  change  was 
in  merchandising.  If  the  company  was  to  regain  and  maintain  its 
leadership,  it  had  to  do  more  than  reduce  costs  and  improve  watch 
performance.  The  years  1870  to  1890  were  the  halcyon  days  of 
merchandising.  This  was  the  period  which  made  John  Wanamaker, 
Eben  Jordan,  and  others  important  and  influential  bu.sine.s.s  men 
through  satisf3ring  the  public’s  desire.  Fitch  led  Waltham  to  realize 
the  necessity  of  catering  to  the  public’s  taste.  Con.sumers  were  no 
longer  attracted  by  the  performance  of  a  watch  alone ;  style,  variety, 
and  novelty  were  also  important  in  determining  sales.  Fitch,  there- 
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fore,  increased  the  number  of  styles  and  introduced  variety  in  watch 
movements. 

The  best  that  can  be  said  for  Fitch’s  policies  is  that  Waltham’s 
decline  was  arrested.  No  significant  gains  were  made.  Waltham’s 
merchandising  and  engineering  techniques  w’ere  duplicated  by  its 
competitors.  By  1885  it  was  obvious  to  Waltham  officials,  as  well  as 
to  the  industry  generally,  that  neither  competitive  merchandising, 
nor  expanded  production,  nor  lowered  wages  would  bring  a  competi¬ 
tive  advantage.  With  this  in  mihd,  the  industry  turned  to  the 
common  practice  of  the  period,  industrial  combinations.  Waltham 
tried  ever3rthing  else  before  it  accepted  the  idea  of  combination. 
When  new  improvements  in  engineering,  merchandising,  and  adver¬ 
tising  had  failed,  the  company  turned  to  a  form  of  horizontal  com¬ 
bination  as  a  forlorn  hope.  That  Waltham  was  half-hearted  about 
any  combination  is  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  it  neglected  such  devices 
as  the  mei^er,  the  tmst  company,  and  consolidation.  The  device  it 
accepted  was  a  weak  trade  a.ssociation. 

The  National  Association  of  Jobbers  in  American  Watches  was 
founded  in  1885.  The  first  stwen  years  of  the  association’s  career 
were  marked  with  difficulty.  Threatened  by  State  antitrust  laws, 
attacked  by  journalists,  farmers,  politicians,  and  the  exponents  of 
Populism,  the  association  underwent  voluntary  dissolution.  What 
it  accomplished  is  hard  to  say.  One  can  safely  a.ssume  that  it  did 
stabilize  the  watch  market  somewhat  during  the  depression  years^ 
1885-1886,  but  Waltham  did  not  incit*ase  profits  during  the  years 
in  which  the  association  was  in  operation.  The  effort  did  accomplish 
one  thing:  it  prov€*d  that  trade  associations  in  the  watch  industry 
were  not  successful. 

After  the  collapse  of  the  association,  competition  appeared  again 
with  a  vengeance.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  was  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  depression  in  the  industry.  There  were,  however,  other 
causes.  The  Populists  attacked  all  forms  of  business  organization, 
farmers  were  dissatisfied,  labor  was  crying  for  organization,  and 
Bryan  was  crusading  for  the  common  man  and  attacking  the  “robber 
barons.”  A  downward  secular  trend  and  an  unsatisfactory  and 
threatening  currency  question  did  not  stimulate  confidence  in  busi¬ 
ness.  The  low  point  was  reached  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  1896. 
With  the  defeat  of  Bryan  and  the  election  of  McKinley,  business 
gained  new  hope  and  new  courage.  The  age  of  confidence  was  on  its 
way. 

Between  1892  and  1898  Waltham  once  again  returned  to  its  old 
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and  tested  twofold  policy  of  increasing  the  scale  of  operations  and 
improving  the  efficiency  of  equipment  and  methods.  Despite  the 
renewed  courage  of  business  after  the  election  of  1896,  Waltham 
found  it  difficult  to  find  investment  capital  for  the  acquisition  of  new 
machinery  and  the  building  up  of  its  inventories.  ComiK*tition 
within  the  industry  was  desperate. 

Recovery  set  in  during  1897.  Gold  was  di.scovered  in  Alaska,  and 
the  secular  trend  of  prices  and  profits  began  to  move  upward.  A  new 
system,  financial  capitalism,  was  ushering  in  a  new  era  for  American 
business.  Waltham,  while  not  yet  embracing  the  new  system,  entered 
upon  a  period  of  unprecedented  prosperity  reaching  a  p(*ak  in  1905. 
Increa.sed  production  and  higher  plant  (‘fficiency  arc*  partial  ex¬ 
planations  for  Waltham’s  success.  Another  explanation  may  be  that 
the  watch  industry  was  allegedly  engaged  in  price-fixing.  Since  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice  did  not  ix)s.s(‘.ss  sufficient 
evidence,  however,  it  was  unable  to  indict  anyone.  The  vituperations 
uttered  by  politicians  and  journalists  against  the  watch  industry  did 
not  cease.  At  least,  they  indicated  that  the  muckraking  period  was 
well  under  way. 

The  public’s  denunciations  of  busine.ss  wen*  .soon  followed  by  a 
change  in  government  policy  toward  busim'ss.  The  decision  against 
the  Northern  Securities  Company  in  1904  was  an  indication  of  the 
government’s  changing  position.  As  iwlitical  agitation  against 
financial  capitalism  increased,  and  as  I’hc'odon*  Roo.sevelt’s  “New 
Nationalism”  began  to  take  form,  Waltham’s  profits  no  longer  re¬ 
flected  the  prosperity  of  the  times.  There  were  also  other  r(*asons 
why  Waltham  did  not  take  part  in  the  general  busine.ss  recovery  of 

1908  and  1909.  Management’s  loss  of  strength  and  efficiency,  as 
well  as  its  increasing  dissen.sion,  was  not  conducive  to  profitabh* 
operations.  Waste  and  extravagance  further  checked  profits. 

The  decline  in  the  company’s  profits  during  the  recovery  of  1908- 

1909  caused  the  .stockholders  to  ask  questions.  One  of  the  larger 
stockholders,  C.  C.  Buckley,  had  purchased  $70,000  of  Waltham 
stock  during  the  panic  of  1907.  When  the  company  continued  to 
show  losses  and  he  failed  to  make  a  profit,  Buckley  lK‘camo  the  central 
figure  in  the  revolt  of  the  stockholders.  He  caused  sufficient  dis¬ 
turbance  to  force  the  election  of  a  new  board  of  directors.  The  new 
board  canceled  Waltham’s  exclusive  contract  with  Robbins  &  Apple- 
ton,  sole  outlet  for  Waltham  watches,  and'  vested  the  management 
of  the  Waltham  Watch  Company  in  a  committee  of  directors.  To 
add  to  the.se  difficulties,  the  relations  Ix'tween  Fitch  and  Royal  R. 
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Robbins,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  as  treasurer,  were  far  from 
harmonious  and  led  to  political  intrigue. 

The  committee  management  plan  was  far  from  satisfactory.  What 
it  accomplished  was  to  deprive  the  company  of  a  chief  executive, 
either  titular  or  actual.  This  condition  prevailed  from  1916  to  1920. 
The  war  and  the  boom,  however,  concealed  the  gross  inefficiency 
which  existed.  The  primary  postwar  depres.sion  of  1920  exposed  the 
failure  of  the  directors  as  managers.  Sc*veral  major  difficulties  arose 
to  plague  Waltham  in  1921.  Only  complete  refinancing,  new  manage¬ 
ment,  and  a  new  operational  policy  could  restore  the  company  to  a 
.sound  bu.siness  ba.sis.  The  company  ow(*d  $8,000,000;  the  inventory 
was  valued  at  $11,000,000  but  was  worth  only  $4,000,000;  the  plant 
was  equipped  to  jiroduce  jxicket  watches,  but  the  market  was  in- 
cr(‘a.singly  calling  out  for  wrist  watches;  and,  since  the  company  could 
not  meet  com|K*tition,  two-thirds  of  its  equipment  became  idle.  In 
1921  Waltham  had  one  asset — its  name.  Waltham  needed  a  com¬ 
petent  executive  and  new  financing  to  (‘liable  it  to  undertake  ba.sic 
change's  in  its  |X)licy  of  production  and  merchandising.  In  1921  a 
group  of  consulting  engiiKH'rs  recommended  just  such  action,  but  the 
management  fail(*d  to  accomplish  it.  In  the  same  year  the  banks  to 
which  Waltham  owi'd  money  decided  to  .step  in  and  take  command. 
This  did  not  prove  .satisfactory  to  either  the  bankers  or  the  company. 
After  one  yc'ar  th(*y  withdrew.  What  was  needed  was  not  banker 
control  but  a  reorganization  of  the  company’s  finances  folio wexi  up  by 
new  management  and  a  new  operating  policy. 

The  Dumaine  Era  (1921-1944) 

During  the  downward  secular  trend  of  1920-1939,  the  business 
cycle  itself  experienced  an  upward  trend  in  1922.  In  this  year  the 
bankers  took  a  new’  interest  in  Waltham  affairs,  for  1922  found  new’ 
risk  capital  available.  This  time  the  bankers  requested  Kidder, 
Peabody  &  Company  to  take  the  lead  in  refinancing  the  Waltham 
Watch  Company.  This  investment-banking  firm  chose  Frederic  C. 
Dumaine  as  Waltham’s  new  executive.  Dumaine  contributed 
$125,000;  in  return  he  received  12,500  shares  of  Class  A  common 
stock.  He  w’as  not  financially  interested  in  the  underwriting  itself, 
however. 

Dumaine  had  been  the  chief  executive  of  the  Amoskeag  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company,  a  $45,000,000  textile  mill  at  Manchester,  New’ 
Hampshire.  A  respected  member  of  Boston’s  pow’erful  group  of 
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financial  capitalists  and  financially  interested  in  railroads,  steamship 
lines,  insurance,  and  banking,  Dumaine  had  achieved  his  position 
through  exceptional  executive  ability.  A  determined  realist,  Dumaine 
brought  Waltham  the  advantages  of  financial  capitalism  without 
destro3ring  the  efficiencies  of  industrial  capitalism. 

One  of  his  first  actions  was  to  squeeze  much  of  the  water  out  of  the 
company’s  capital  structure.  He  wielded  unquestioned  authority 
over  the  board  of  directors  and,  in  the  tradition  of  industrial  capital¬ 
ism,  set  up  a  highly  centralized  organization  which  functioned  with 
the  simple.st  controls.  He  continued  to  aim  at  producing  high-quality 
watches  in  the  Waltham  tradition,  and  he  emphasized  economy  and 
factory  discipline.  To  lower  costs  he  cut  out  almost  all  research  and 
advertising  expen.ses  and  reduct'd  the  salesforce  to  a  minimum.  Also, 
a  part  of  Waltham’s  new  economy  program  was  to  reduce  wages. 
An  effort  in  this  direction  was  made  in  1923,  but  resistance  was  strong 
enough  to  cause  management  to  defer  action.  The  rece.ssion  of  1924 
seemed*an  appropriate  time,  and  wage  cuts  ranging  up  to  40  per  cent 
w’ere  announced.  The  result  was  a  five-month  strike  which  involved 
almost  everyone  concerned.  The  company  won  the  strike  after  five 
months,  but  morale  remained  low  and  even  today  Waltham  is  suffer¬ 
ing  from  its  victory. 

In  1925  and  1926  W'altham  made  big  profits.  While  business  en¬ 
joyed  two  more  years  of  geiu'ral  prosperity,  Waltham’s  profits  began 
to  decline  in  1927.  Renewed  competition  from  Switzerland  and  from 
American  assemblers  of  Swiss  movements  is  one  answer  to  Waltham’s 
lowered  earnings.  The  panic  of  1929  and  the  depres.sion  which 
followed,  as  well  as  effective  smuggling,  offset  the  benefits  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  Hawley-Smoot  Act  of  1930.  The  failure  to  adopt  accounting 
controls,  e.specially  cost  accounting,  the  failure  to  duplicate  the 
successful  merchandising  policies  of  its  competitors,  and  the  failure 
to  originate  any  conspicuous  innovations  of  its  own,  all  were  con¬ 
tributing  to  Waltham’s  general  decline.  In  recent  Waltham  history 
the  acceptance  of  new  ideas  has  been  a  slow  and  difficult  process. 

To  promote  sales,  to  prevent  further  losses,  and  to  improve  pro¬ 
duction  facilities,  several  important  changes  in  policy  were  in¬ 
augurated  in  1938  and  1939.  Personnel  changes  were  made  to  obtain 
better-trained  men,  the  inventory  was  reduced,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  acquire  some  new  and  better-designed  machines,  and  the  com¬ 
pany’s  automobile  speedometer  was  greatly  improved.  Wholesale 
and  retail  prices  were  fixed  so  as  to  gain  the  favor  of  distributors  and 
to  reestablish  the  company  with  retail  jewelers. 
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Before  World  War  II  Waltham  manufactured  jeweled  watches  and 
movements  and  automobile  speedometers — the  latter  chiefly  for  the 
Ford  Motor  Company.  Other  Waltham  products  included  eight-day 
clocks,  electric  house  clocks,  automobile  clocks,  tachometers,  picko- 
meters,  and  mi.scellaneous  small  precision  parts.  Waltham’s  war 
production  reached  its  peak  between  1942  and  1944;  commercial  .sales 
dropped  from  56  per  cent  of  sales  in  1942  to  5  per  cent  in  1944.  During 
these  years  Waltham  produced  watches,  clocks,  escapements,  and 
speedometers,  but  the  company  also  manufactured  fuses,  fuse  parts, 
compa.s.ses,  and  drift-sight  parts.  Since  the  three  American  watch 
producers — Waltham,  Hamilton,  and  Elgin — wen*  almost  entirely 
engaged  in  war  work,  the  American  watch  market  fell  to  the  importers 
and  a.s.semblers  of  Swiss  watches. 

Waltham’s  record  in  World  War  II  was  far  .superior  .to  its  record 
in  1917.  The  most  obvious  cause  was  .sound  management  and  .strong 
executive  control  through  Dumaine.  By  1944  Dumaine  had  achieved 
his  propo.sed  goal.  Not  only  had  he  strengthened  the  company’s 
finances  and  turned  it  into  a  profitable  bu.sine.s.s,  but  he  had  taken  a 
plant  valued  at  $4,000,000  and  in  twenty  years  had  made  it  pay 
$24,000,000.  Meanwhile  he  had  also  paid  off  $6,000,000  in  bonds 
and  debentures  and  r(*duced  the  prior  preference  stock  by  nearly  78 
pt*r  cent.  The  question  immediately  arises:  Why  did  Dumaine  sell 
his  holdings  in  Waltham?  Several  rea.sons  are  plau.sible.  In  pa3ring 
off  the  bonds  he  had  sacrificed  the  long-term  phy.sical  needs  of  the 
plant  and  machinery.  Re-tooling  and  postwar  reconversion  would  be 
difficult  and  long  drawn  out.  Perhaps  the  .sale  of  his  equity  at  a 
substantial  profit  was  .sufficient  motivation. 

Guilden  and  the  Problems  of  Reconversion  (1944-1948) 

In  1944  Ira  C.  Guilden  bought  nearly  all  of  Dumaine’s  interest  and 
became  president  of  the  Waltham  Watch  Company.  As  former  vice- 
president  and  director  of  the  Bulova  Watch  Company  and  as  director 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Trade  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of 
New  York  City,  Guilden  had  had  experience  in  the  watch  industry  as 
w'ell  as  in  banking.  His  plans  for  Waltham  were  influenced  by  the 
outstanding  success  Bulova  had  achieved  by  the  allowance  of  liberal 
margins  to  dealers,  by  wide  distribution,  and  by  an  extensive  adver¬ 
tising  campaign.  While  he  was  impressed  with  these  policies,  Guilden 
did  not  subscribe  to  them  wholeheartedly,  and  at  Waltham  he  fol¬ 
lowed  a  middle  course  lx)th  in  adverti.sing  and  in  merchandising. 
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In  1944  Waltham’s  most  pressing  problem  was  reconversion  from 
war  production.  Once  the  government  orders  had  been  canceled, 
Guilden  was  faced  with  two  alternatives :  he  could  close  the  plant  and 
reconvert  as  rapidly  as  possible,  or  he  could  continue  on  a  limited 
operational  basis  and  proceed  to  reconvert.  Guilden  favored  the 
latter  alternative.  He  felt  that  to  close  the  plant  would  mean  the 
loss  of  accumulated  skills.  In  this  resjrect  he  did  not  foresee  the 
necessary  retraining  and  reeducation  of  the  workers  for  highly  skilled 
work.  Guilden  expected  reconversion  to  be  accomplished  rapidly. 
This  did  not  prove  to  be  possible,  and  Hamilton  and  Elgin  were  able 
to  divide  the  early  watch  market  between  themselves.  In  Si'ptember, 
1946,  Waltham  was  unable  to  meet  the  quota  of  1,500  movements 
I)er  day  which  Guilden  had  set  down  late  in  the  autumn  of  1945. 
There  were  several  reasons  that  reconversion  was  slow  at  Waltham. 
Delays  in  securing  materials  and  machines  retarded  production, 
while  the  war  and  Dumaine’s  efforts  to  pay  off  the  bonds  had  put  a 
heavy  physical  strain  on  the  plant.  By  1946  Waltham  had  resigned 
itself  to  losing  that  year’s  student-commencement  market.  It  had 
failed  to  reconvert. 

Guilden  was  facing  other  s(*rious  problems  as  well.  In  order  to 
save  the  company  some  money  and  to  simplify  its  capital  stnicture,  a 
recapitalization  plan  was  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the*  S(*curity 
Exchange  Commission  in  1945,  but  the  i)roblem  of  revitalizing  pro¬ 
duction  still  remained  the  most  critical  and  the  most  pressing.  The 
year  1946  was  one  of  transition  in  Waltham  production  practices. 
Changes  were  made  not  only  in  the  quality  and  specifications  of 
Waltham  watches,  but  over  fifty  new  de.signs  had  been  developed  and 
many  more  were  under  consideration.  Waltham  had  made  its  repu¬ 
tation  in  the  manufacture  of  men’s  watches.  In  1946,  80  per  cent  of 
its  production  was  still  in  this  line.  A  market  survey  indicated  that 
61  per  cent  of  the  1945  total  watch-sales  volume  in  the  United  States 
was  in  women’s  watches.  The  company  intended  to  adjust  its  pro¬ 
duction  of  men’s  and  women’s  models  to  (conform  to  this  sales  ratio; 
however,  the  1946  production  policy  was  aimed  at  spi'inling  up  recon¬ 
version  and  continued  to  emphasize  men’s  watches.  In  an  attempt 
to  earn  a  large  profit  on  a  small  .sales  volume,  Guilden  empha.sized 
the  production  of  the  more  expensive  models  on  the  ground  that 
watches  were  scarce  and  the  American  income  was  high.  All  the.se 
changes  in  production  were  accomplished  at  great  expense. 

Since  the  plant  was  not  closed  for  reconversion,  there  was  some 
loss  of  production  per  employee.  This  was  not  the  only  causi'  of  high 
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production  costs,  however.  Guilden,  a  marketing  man,  failed  to 
realize  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  find  competent  production 
managers  between  1944  and  1946.  He  was  thus  forced  to  keep 
Dumaine’s  production  manager,  in  .spite  of  the  fact  that  under  Du- 
maine  there  had  been  no  cost  accounting  and  it  was  impos.sible  to 
a.'^certain  his  efficiency.  It  was  only  after  a  firm  of  Boston  consultants 
had  made  their  report  in  1946  that  inefficiencies  were  di.scovered. 
At  that  time  a  new  production  manager  was  brought  into  the  com¬ 
pany.  Guilden,  nevertheless,  defended  the  high  production  costs  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  neces.sary  to  get  watches  out  to  the  retailers. 
Another  .serious  difficulty,  and  one  which  also  contributed  toward 
making  Waltham  a  high-<*o.st  producer,  was  the  unavailability  of 
proper  machinery  for  high-quality  production.  Guilden  went  to 
Switzerland  and  tried  to  purcha.s(‘  new  machinery,  but  he  failed.  It 
was  not  until  1948  that  Peter  I..ange,  a  Swiss  banker  and  membc*r  of 
the  firm  of  .1.  &  W.  Seligman,  l)ought  a  large  block  of  Waltham  stock 
and  succeeded  in  glutting  some  much-needed  Swi.ss  machines.  The 
acquisition  and  delivery  of  the  new  machines  was  a  slow  proce.ss  and 
it  only  partially  solved  the  production  problem.  The  workers  not 
only  had  to  be  trained  to  use  the  new  machines,  but  they  them.selves 
had  to  be  retrained — hard  war  work  had  caus(*d  them  to  lo.se  much 
of  their  skill. 

In  an  attempt  to  promote  .sales  and  to  achieve  greater  control  over 
distribution,  Guilden  (in  St*ptember,  1945)  announced  a  new  plan 
for  distributing  Waltham  watches.  Henceforth  sales  were  to  be 
made  only  to  .select  retail  dealers  directly  through  the  company’s 
own  .salesforce.  This  meant  abandoning  the  traditional  policy  of  the 
“big  thr€‘e”  American  manufacturers — Elgin,  Hamilton,  and  Wal¬ 
tham — to  distribute  through  a  restricted  list  of  wholesalers  and 
jobbers,  and  was  in  line  with  the  policy  of  importers  and  as.semblers 
of  Swiss  watches.  Such  a  change  necessitated  training  and  developing 
a  .salesforce.  Because  Guilden  felt  that  he  had  no  time  to  do  this,  he 
hired  only  experienced  jewelry  salesmen  who  had  established  con¬ 
tacts. 

Waltham’s  new'  merchandi.sing  policy  was  to  be  educational  and  to 
complement  its  new  distribution  policy.  For  years  Waltham  had 
been  associated  with  fine  pocket  w'atches  and  men’s  wrist  watches. 
The  company  now'  planned  to  educate  the  public  to  associate  the 
Waltham  name  with  fine  women’s  w'atches.  The  new'  merchandising 
policy  was  based  on  the  principle  that  eye  appeal,  the  maker’s 
reputation,  and  the  man  behind  the  counter  w'ere  the  basic  elements 
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in  increasing  sales.  To  promote  sales  and  to  complement  its  mer¬ 
chandising  policy  Waltham  undertook  its  largest  and  most  aggressive 
advertising  campaign.  Dumaine  had  been  very  reluctant  to  spend 
any  money  for  advertising.  Good  advertising  was  now’  necessary  to 
defeat  the  appeal  of  Swiss  w’atches.  To  .sell  Waltham  to  the  retail 
trade  and  to  reestablish  its  formerly  strong  competitive  position, 
Guilden,  in  1946,  subscribed  to  a  $500,000  advertising  campaign. 

Competition  has  long  been  a  serious  problem  in  Waltham  history. 
In  1946  there  w’ere  tw'o  types  of  compt'tition :  domestic  manu¬ 
facturers  (Hamilton  and  Elgin)  and  domestic  imiwrters  and  a.s- 
semblers  (Bulova,  Gruen,  Benrus,  and  I.ongine.s-Wittnauer).  Be¬ 
tween  1938  and  1944  Waltham  had  the  lowest  sales  volume  of  the 
three  big  American  manufacturers,  and  during  the  war  it  had  lost  its 
market  to  the  importers  and  assemblers.  Before  1936  the  tariff  had 
given  the  American  producers  some  protection,  but  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreement  of  1936  with  Switzerland  seriously  reduced  tariff 
protection.  As  a  result  of  .strong  protests  from  the  three  big  American 
producers,  limitations  on  Swiss  imports  were  enforced  for  a  tw’elve- 
month  period  ending  March  31,  1947.  This  action  was  taken  to  aid 
their  reconversion  from  war  production.  It  was  only  temporary,  and 
the  crusade  for  protection  is  still  going  on.  The  fight  again.st  Swi.ss 
imports  took  an  interesting  turn  when  in  1947  Waltham’s  lalx)r 
leader,  Walter  P.  Cenerazzo,  went  to  Wa.shington,  D.  C.,  to  plead 
for  the  cause  of  protection. 

Cenerazzo  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  tariff  question  .since 
it  affects  his  workers  considerably.  The  publicized  theme  of  his 
relationship  w’ith  management  has  l)een  cooperation  to  reduce  costs, 
to  fight  the  Swiss  importers,  and  to  adv’ance  the  conditions  of  the 
w’atch  w’orkers  in  America.  I.abor  relations  at  Waltham  have  on 
the  .surface  been  improving  since  1941,  w  hen  Cenerazzo  organized  the 
Waltham  w’orkers.  In  1945  the  con^pany  adopted  a  retirement  plan 
which  was  approved  by  both  management  and  labor.  This  new 
relationship  betw’een  management  and  labor  has  lx‘en  the  subject  of 
articles  in  national  and  trade  periodicals.  In  1945  Cenerazzo  or¬ 
ganized  the  entire  American  watch  industry,  and  all  ties  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Lalx)r  w(‘re  .severed. 

Guilden  is  primarily  a  marketing  maiL.  What  Waltham  need«‘d  in 
1945  was  a  production  man  who  could  ex|K*dite  reconversion,  stimu¬ 
late  production,  and  re-tool  for  the  postwar  market.  It  was  the  recog¬ 
nition  of  these  needs  that  caused  Guilden  to  resign.  He  was  succeeded 
by  Paul  P.  Johnson.  While  .Johnson  had  Ix'en  apiK)inted  vice- 
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president,  general  manager,  and  chief  executive  officer  of  the  com¬ 
pany  in  April,  1948,  by  the  board  of  directors,  he  was  not  made 
president  until  Guilden  resigned  in  June,  1948. 

Bankruptcy  (December,  1948) 

A  former  division  head  of  Thompson  Products  and  a  Harvard 
Business  School  student,  Johnson  is  essentially  a  production  man. 
He  did  not  know  watches,  but  his  appointment  as  president  was 
regarded  by  the  bankers  to  whom  Waltham  owed  money  as  “a  gift 
from  Heaven."  Johnson  represents  a  new  tjrpe  of  business  manager. 
Neither  financially  interested  in  the  company  nor  a  representative  of 
the  investing  banks,  he  is  a  representative  of  that  new  and  growing 
class  of  business  administrators — professional  managers. 

The  first  problem  Johnson  tackled  was  production.  Since  there 
never  had  l3een  a  time  study  made,  Johnson  was  faced  with  the 
necessity  of  analyzing  costs.  After  studying  the  fixed  and  variable 
expt'iises,  he  perceived  that  even  with  drastic  cost  reductions,  only 
increast'd  volume  would  reduce  costs  appreciably.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  machines  were  over  sixty  years  old,  maintenance 
was  exceptionally  high.  Setting  up  the.se  machines' for  new  and 
different  watch  styles  was  slow  and  expensive  work,  and  even  then 
the  machines  were  inferior  to  the  new  Swiss  .single-unit  machines. 
The  parts  produced  were  also  inferior  and  increa.sed  the  production 
costs  considerably. 

Since  the  greatest  profit  is  in  the  field  of  women’s  stylized  watches, 
John.son  wantc*d  to  emphasize  this  line.  Before  doing  so,  he  had  to 
put  the  plant  in  good  working  order.  The  first  move  in  this  direction 
was  to  make  a  time  study  of  the  factory.  After  considerable  bargain¬ 
ing  with  Cenerazzo,  Johnson  entrusted  John  Van  Epps,  former  chief 
tool  engineer  at  Thompson  Products,  with  the  job.  The  assembly 
rooms  were  the  first  to  be  time-studied.  As  a  result  of  setting  up  new 
standards,  Waltham  was  able  to  save  75  cents  on  each  watch  in  this 
department  alone.  Each  department  time-studied  showed  results  in 
appreciable  savings.  This  preliminary  time  study  indicated  that 
Waltham  was  a  high-cost  producer.  There  are  several  elements  which 
make  Waltham  such  a  producer,  though  old  machinery,  improperly 
trained  labor,  and  too  large  a  supervisory  force  are  the  chief  ones. 

By  reducing  the  supervisory  force,  curtailing  excessive  overtime 
resulting  from  poor  planning,  and  combining  planning  and  production 
under  one  man  working  closely  with  management  and  the  purchasing 
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department,  Johnson  succeeded  in  reducing  costs  appreciably.  How¬ 
ever,  it  soon  Ix'came  apparent  that,  while  production  was  a  major 
problem,  a  great  deal  was  wrong  with  the  marketing  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  practices  at  Waltham.  As  early  as  April,  1948,  Johnson  had  asked 
that  a  marketing  analysis  be  made  and  he  .secured  the  services  of 
McKinsie  &  Company  for  the  market  survey. 

In  May,  1948,  McKiiLsie  &  Company  made  a  rapid  cross-country 
survey.  Their  report  confirmed  the  “feeling”  of  Waltham' officials 
that  marketing  was  as  serious  a  problem  as  production.  The  rejwrt 
indicated  that  Waltham’s  marketing  difficulties  went  as  far  back  as 
the  Dumaine  era.  The  policy  of  Dumaine  had  been  to  sell  at  a  lower 
price,  to  trade  on  the  Waltham  name,  and  to  lower  the  quality,  thus 
generally  harming  the  goodwill  'of  the  company.  This  .s(‘riously 
damaged  sales.  Guilden,  the  report  indicated,  overpriced  watches 
during  the  w’ar  when  they  were  scarce  and  forced  jewelei's  to  buy 
high-priced  movements.  His  policy  built  up  a  strong  resentment 
against  the  company  within  the  trade.  While  the*  other  watch  com¬ 
panies  had  also  followed  such  practices,  Waltham  did  so  longer  and 
more  consistently.  The  McKin.sie  report  also  indicated  that  the 
company’s  service  policy  was  very  bad  and  damaged  the  company 
still  further  with  the  trade.  Although  the  performance  of  several 
models  w'as  particularly  poor,  the  factory  refu.sed  to  do  st*rvice  w’ork. 

Johnson  discontinued  pressure  selling  and  empha.sized  low-priced 
watches,  but  he  was*  aware  of  the  problem  of  not  being  a  marketing 
man  in  an  organization  which  had  no  effective  salesforce.  Until  the 
end  of  1948  he  was  forced  to  rely  upon  a  marketing  consultant.  In 
the  midst  of  his  efforts,  Johnson  w’as  faced  with  a  difficult  labor 
question. 

There  was  really  no  outstanding  man  in  the  firm  wiien  John.son 
came  in.  What  skill  there  was  at  Waltham  was  that  of  the  craftsman 
rather  than  of  the  engineer.  Then,  too,  there  w^as  lacking  among  the 
workers  the  psychological  element  of  cooperation.  The  will  to  do  a 
good  job  was  no  longer  there.  Indeed,  it  had  not  been  there  since 
the  1924  strike.  To  make  the  situation  ev'en  more  difficult,  there  w'as 
a  schism  between  the  finishing  and  as.sembly  rooms.  This  not  only 
caused  bad  feeling  but  increa.sed  production  costs  as  well.  In  the 
w'orld  of  modem  machines  the  w’atchmaker  with  his  loupt*  is  no  longer 
the  best  assembler  nor  is  he  irreplaceable.  His  sc‘rvice  to  his  company 
is  no  longer  imperative. 

Cenerazzo,  the  labor  leader,  soon  lH*came  a  .source  of  consternation 
to  Johmson.  While  cordial  and  .solicitous  with  the  press  and  the 
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public,  he  did  not  always  prove  to  be  so  with  management.  Johnson 
soon  realized  that  the  company  could  not  hope*  to  continue  operating 
at  its  current  level  of  production,  for  sales  wi*re  falling  far  below  the 
estimates  on  w’hich  production  was  lieing  ba.sed,  and  a  dangerously 
large  inventory  in  watch  movements  was  building  up. 

Finally,  in  June,  1948,  Johnson  told  Cenerazzo  that  the  company 
would  have  to  close  temporarily  and  that  the  .scheduled  July  v'^acation 
.shutdown  would  have  to  lx*  extendcxl  for  an  indefinite  period.  Cene¬ 
razzo  demanded  that  a  s^pecific  reopening  date  be  .set,  but  Johnson 
replied  that  only  busine.s.s  conditions  in  the  future  could  .settle  that 
|H)int.  Neverthele.s.s,  Cenerazzo  remained  adamant,  and  to  reinforce 
his  position,  refus<*d  to  go  along  with  John.son’s  previous  request  that 
the  labor  contract,  which  had  a  year  and  a  half  to  run,  be  reopened 
to  permit  the  company  a  complete  re-study  of  the  plant’s  piect‘-rate 
standards. 

Johnson  realized  that  he  was  caught  between  millstones.  He  be- 
HcivikI  that  the  plant  could  never  be  run  on  a  pnifitable  ba.sis  with 
the  (‘xisting  outmodcHl  piece  rates.  But  he  also  realized  that  he  could 
not  obtain  any  conces.sions  from  Cenerazzo  without  agreeing  to  a 
definite  reojx*ning  date,  no  matter  how  prejudicial  a  reopening  of  the 
plant  might  be  to  all  inten‘sts  concerned.  Finally,  therefore,  Johnmn 
gave  way,  admitting  to  him.s<*lf  that  he  was  being  forced  to  sacrifice 
what  he  con.sidert*d  the  long-nin  intert*st.s  of  the  company  for  the 
short-run  interests  of  one  group  in  the  company — its  employees. 

It  is  to  JohiLson’s  credit  that  he  held  to  the  agreed-upon  October 
first  reopening  date  and  that  he  managed  to  keep  many  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  workers  gainfully  employed  at  jol)s  other  than  watch  pro¬ 
duction  (e.g.,  job  orders  for  screw-machine  products  and  truck 
sptH*dometers).  But  all  his  efforts  were  not  .sufficient  to  prevent  a 
constant  •  increa.se  in  inventory.  By  December  the  company’s  sto(;k 
of  un.sold  watch  movements  was  the  equivalent  of  eight  and  a  half 
months  of  production.  The  decision  to  keep  the  plant  running 
practically  at  full  tilt  after  October,  1948,  was  one  of  the  most  critical 
in  th(‘  company’s  history. 

To  hamper  Johnson’s  plans  still  further,  there  w’as  the  financial 
prwariousness  of  the  company.  The  recapitalization  plan  w'hich  was  . 
submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  stockholders  in  August,  1948, 
authorized  a  mortgage  and  a  pledge  of  the  company’s  plant  and— ^ 
equipment  to  secure  time  bank  notes  of  $500,000  to  mature  December 
31,  1950.  This  brought  the  aggregate  bank  debt  to  $5,000,000,  of 
which  $3,500,000  represented  demand  nok*s.  The  large  loans  w’hich 
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Waltham  received  from  commercial  banks  in  1948  were  enough  to 
ensure  operations  for  the  year,  but  they  were  not  sufficient  to  put 
the  company  back  on  its  feet.  What  w'as  needed  was  completely  new 
financing  for  the  following  purposes:  to  allow  policy  changes  in 
production,  distribution,  and  marketing;  to  .secure  the  acquisition  of 
new  machines,  tools,  and  parts;  to  introduce  new  methods  of  pro¬ 
duction  in  order  to  permit  the  manufacture  of  watches  worthy  of  the 
old  Waltham  name;  and  to  develop  sales,  re.search,  engineering, 
marketing,  and  adverti.sing  staffs. 

The  critical  months  were  September,  October,  and  XovemlxT,  1948. 
If  Waltham  was  to  lx*  saved  from  imm(‘diate  bankruptcy,  the  rescue 
had  to  lx*  accomplished  at  f his  time.  Available  cash  had  lx*en  de¬ 
clining  since  April  and  May,  and  Guilden  had  already  begun  to  borrow 
against  inventory  and  receivables.  The  credit  terms  in  the  industry, 
approximately  six  months,  increa.sed  the  company’s  cash  shortage. 
In  April,  1948,  Waltham  received  a  loan  from  commercial  banks 
amounting  to  $3,500,0d0.  For  this? loan  the  company  gave  the  banks 
all  its  intangibles  (inventory,  receivables,  et  cetera)  as  collateral.  By 
June,  1948,  the  company  needed  $1,500,000  more,  but  on  the  basis 
of  the  April  collateral  the  banks  were  unwilling  to  make  the  loan. 
In  September  a  mortgage  on  the  land,  buildings,  and  so  on,  provided 
sufficient  collateral,  and  the  banks  agreed  to  provide  the  company 
with  $1,500,000  as  it  was  needed. 

These  tw^o  loans  provided  for  Waltham’s  immediate  financial  needs. 
They  did  not,  however,  provide  long-term  financing.  By  October  it 
was  obvious  the  company  would  lo.s(*  money  in  1948,  and  Johnson 
approached  the  banks  to  finance  operations  in  1949.  The  banks 
refused  further  loans  and  suggested  that  the  company  search  for  new 
long-term  financing.  Since  private  capital  was  not  available,  a 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  loan  appeared  to  be  the  only 
alternative. 

The  application  for  an  RFC  loan  was  worked  out  so  that  the 
banks — First  National  of  Boston,  Second  National  of  Boston,  State 
Street  Trust  (Boston),  and  the  Central  Hanover  Tru.st  Company  of 
New  York — would  be  involved  for  $3,500,000  and  the' RFC  would 
provide  $4,000,000  of  new  capital.  John.son  felt  that  this  plan  would 
allow  for  continued  operations  and  would  also  allow  for  sufficient  ba¬ 
sic  capital  improvements.  Throughout  the  fall  of  1948  the  company 
work(‘d  to  put  the  plan  through.  On  DecemlxT  1  the  RFC  replied 
that  it  was  unlikely  that  the  loan  cP^uld  lx*  worked  out.  Once  the 
banks  learn(*d  of  this,  th(*y  proix)sed  to  help  the  eoini)any  through 
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the  first  two  months  of  1949;  at  the  same  time  they  renewed  their 
warning  that  they  could  not  finance  Waltham  for  the  whole  year  of 
1949. 

On  the  basis  of  a  two-month  forecast  for  1949,  the  banks  w’ere 
willing  to  lend  $835,000  more  for  curtailed  operations  in  January  and 
Febniary.  Johnson  announced  to  Cenerazzo  his  plans  for  curtailed 
operations.  Since  the  reduced  production  program  would  have 
neces.sitated  dismissing  about  a  thou.sand  men,  Cenerazzo  intervened 
and  approached  the  RFC  himself.  In  unmea.suri‘d  terms  he  ceiLsured 
the  banks  both  publicly  and  privately  and  blamed  them  for  Waltham’s 
plight. 

Cenerazzo  was  able  to  induce  the  RFC  commi.ssioner  in  Boston  to 
reconsider  the  po.ssibilities  of  refinancing  Waltham.  The  banks  co¬ 
operated  wholeheartedly  throughout  and  were  willing  to  discount 
notes  for  $1,000,000  in  order  to  promote  new  capital  and  to  .see 
Waltham  through  as  a  going  concern.  The  RFC  suggested  that 
Waltham  file  under  Chapter  X  of  the  Ma.ssachu.setts  bankruptcy 
law’s.  The  banks,  however,  refused  to  commit  themselves  to  dis¬ 
count  $1,000,000  of  notes  if  the  company  declared  bankruptcy. 
They  were  willing  to  .sacrifice  such  a  sufii  to  .save  Waltham;  they  were 
unwilling  to  commit  them.sc*lves  to  this  for  a  bankrupt  firm. 

Since  the  company  no  longer  had  any  funds  to  continue' operations, 
the  Ijoard  of  directors  announced  on  December  28,  1948,  that  it  had 
filed  an  application  for  nHirganization  in  the  Federal  District  Court 
at  Boston,  and,  at  the  same  time,  announced  that  it  would  lay  off 
most  of  its  2,300  employee's.  The  officials  stated  that  the  company 
was  no  longer  able  to  meet  its  debts  as  they  matured  and  asked  that 
trustees  be  appointed  to  operate  the  bu.siness  in  order  to  avoid 
liquidation.  Federal  Judge  George  C.  Sw’eeney  appointed  Attorneys 
Daniel  C.  Lyne,  C.  Keefe  Hurley,  and  Jacob  J.  Kaplan  as  trustees. 
The  most  pre.ssing  problem  w’as  that  the  company  did  not  have 
sufficient  funds  to  meet  the  last  payroll.  Once  again  the  banks  came 
to  the  rescue  and  agreed  to  meet  and  pay  a  payroll  due  and  payable 
December  29,  one  day  after  the  company  had  gone  into  bankruptcy 
under  Chapter  X  of  the  Mas.sachu.setts  Law’.  As  soon  as  this  im¬ 
mediate  problem  had  been  solved,  the  trustees  prepared  to  di.scu.ss 
a  long-view’  financing  program  w’ith  the  RFC.  This  w’as  the  situation 
in  January,  1949. 

The  bankruptcy  of  this  old  New’  England  firm  has  been  the  subject 
of  controversy  between  labor,  management,  and  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  While  labor  has  indicted  both  the  banks  and  the  American 
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government’s  reciprocal  tariff  policy  as  the  chief  causes  of  Waltham’s 
decline,  labor’s  own  demands  created  a  rigidity  which  was  certainly 
not  conducive  to  profitable  business  operation.  To  guarantee  full 
emplo3rment  in  the  face  of  dangerously  high  and  continuously  in¬ 
creasing  inventories  was  not  sound  business  policy.  To  be  sure, 
the  rigidity  of  labor  and  the  reciprocal  tariff  are  factors  not  to  be 
minimized.  At  the  same  time,  the  performance  of  management  in  the 
la.st  twenty-five  years  of  Waltham’s  history  should  be  closely  scru¬ 
tinized.  Jean  Graef,  a  disinterested  watch  stylist,  attributed  Wal¬ 
tham’s  financial  demise  to  gross  mismanagement,  to  interference 
from  trade  unions,  and  to  the  company’s  exceptionally  high  pro¬ 
duction  costs.  To  indict  the  banks  because  of  their  refusal  to  extend 
further  loans  is  neither  honest  nor  rational,  for  they  have  far  exceeded 
good  banking  practices  in  order  to  aid  Waltham.  The  future  of  the 
Waltham  Watch  Company  was  not  decided  when  the  banks  refused 
to  extend  further  credit  to  finance  operations  for  1949.  It  was  not 
fair  to  lay  the  blame  for  Waltham’s  failing  status  on  the  banks  alone. 
The  Waltham  name  has  been  closely  associated  with  mismanagement, 
financial  precariousness,  and  with  labor  difficulties  for  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  not  too  difficult  to 
understand  the  cool,  if  not  aloof,  attitude  of  the  jewelry  trade  toward 
Waltham  watches;  this  has  been  especially  noticeable  recently,  when 
many  of  the  watches  produced  have  been  of  inferior  quality  and 
poorly  styled.  The  Waltham  name  could  no  longer  be  as.sociated  with 
fine  craftsmanship  and  sound  business  policies  and  practices. 

In  April,  1949,  the  RFC  announced  that  it  had  approved  a 
$6,000,000  loan  to  the  Waltham  Watch  Company.  Shortly  thert‘after 
John  Hagerty,  formerly  RFC  commis.sioner  for  Boston,  was  installed 
as  president  of  the  reorganized  company.  The  .significance  of  this 
action  goes  far  beyond  questions  of  .sound  busine.s.s  practice.  To  save 
a  high-cost  producer  in  a  mature  industry  either  for  national  defen.se 
purp>oses  or  to  provide  employment  introduces  a  new  elemc*nt  in  the 
relationship  between  government  and  bu.siness.  This  action  of  the 
RFC  may  perhaps  indicate  to  w’hat  extent  the  Federal  Government  is 
willing  to  go  to  maintain  our  .social  democracy  and  national  capitalism. 
At  the  same  time,  it  may  very  well  point  to  a  new  area  and  a  new' 
function  of  government.  It  has  often  lx*en  stated  that  busin(‘s.s  jxilicy 
is  being  determined  more  and  more  from  Wa.shington,  D.  C.,  and  that 
equity  and  management  are  being  slow’ly  separated.  Perhaps  the 
RFC’s  position  in  the  reorganized  Waltham  Watch  Company  may 
indicate  that  management  also  has  shifted  to  the  national  capital. 
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Equally  interesting  is  the  new  position  which  labor  will  hold  in  the 
Waltham  Watch  Company.  Using  the  propos'd  RFC  loan  as 
motivation,  Cenerazzo  succeeded  early  in  1949  in  .selling  a  large 
number  of  new  stock  certificates  to  the  company’s  employees.  Holding 
an  equity  in  the  company,  will  labor  share  management? 

The  developments  within  the  last  few’  months  may  very  well  set 
new'  and  highly  imixirtant  precedents  in  the  history  of  American 
business.  Certain  questions  immediately  come  to  mind  as  one 
considers  the  Federal  Government’s  action.  The  answ’ers  to  the.se 
questions  may  give  an  in.sight  into  the  future  development  of  Ameri¬ 
can  social  democracy  and  national  capitalism.  What  w'ere  the  social 
and  political  forces  w'hich  caused  the  government  to  intervene? 
What  are  the  relevant  economic  considerations?  What  administra- 
tiv’e  problems,  both  governmental  and  business,  result  from  such 
action?  What  sort  of  control  or  influence  will  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  have  upon  the  administration  of  Waltham’s  affairs?  What  is 
the  significance  of  a  former  government  official  as  a  recruit  for 
business  administration?  To  be  .sure,  no  definitive  answers  can  now 
be  reached,  but  certain  important  suggestions  and  tendencies  may 
be  discerned. 

Vincent  P.  Carosso 

University  of  California 


General  Ateeting  of  tlie  Business  Historical 

Society 

A  general  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Business  Historical 
Society  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  December  29,  1949,  at  the  Parker 
House  in  Boston,  Massachusetts.  President  John  W.  Higgins  will 
preside.  ‘ 

The  business  portion  of  the  meeting  will  take  place  at  a  luncheon 
to  be  held  in  one  of  the  private  dining  rooms  of  the  hotel.  Morning 
and  afternoon  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  the  reading  of  papers  and 
to  a  discussion  of  various  topics  relating  to  research  and  teaching  in 
the  field  of  business  history. 

The  general  membership  meeting  will  lx‘  the  first  ludd  by  the 
Society  since  April  11,  1946.  The  activities  of  the  Society’s  council 
during  the  intervening  period  will  be  rei)orted  at  the  m(‘eting,  and 
plans  for  the  future  will  be  discus.sed. 

The  occasion  for  the  meeting  is  the  annual  conference  of  the 
American  Historical  Association,  of  w’hich  the  Business  Historical 
Society  is  an  affiliate.  The  full-day  program,  which  is  lx*ing  spon- 
.sored  jointly  by  the  two  societies,  will  include  the  following: 

Morning  Meeting,  10  KX) 

Chairman:  Augustus  P.  Loriiig  III 

Subject:  Problems  and  Challenges  in  Business  History  Research 
Thomas  C.  Cochran,  New  York  University,  Editor  of  the  New  York 
University  Business  History  Series 

Henrietta  M.  Larson,  Harvard  University,  Co-e<litor  of  the  Harvard 
Studies  in  Business  History  and  Special  Director  of  Research  of  the 
Business  History  Foundation 

Mary  E.  Murphy,  Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
Discussion  from  the  floor 

Luncheon  Meeting,  12:30 

Chairman:  John  W.  Higgins,  President  of  the  Business  Hi.storical  Society 
Business  Meeting  (open  to  all) 

Election  of  Officers 
Report  of  the  Clerk 
Report  of  the  Treasurer 
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DiHoutwion:  The  UuHiness  HiKtorioal  Soeiety:  Past,  Present,  and  Future 
N.  S.  B.  Gras,  Vice-President  of  the  Business  Historical  Society 
Discassion  from  the  floor 

Afternoon  Meeting,  2:30 

Chairman:  The  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
Subject:  Problems  aiul  Challenges  in  Teaching  Business  History 
Herman  Krooss,  New  York  University 
Charles  J.  Kennedy,  University  of  Nebra.ska 
John  G.  B.  Hutchins,  C’ornell  University 
Discussion  from  the  floor 


Information  about  tke  Business  History 
Foundation,  Inc. 

A  brochure  designed  to  answer  a  wide  range  of  questions  about  the 
Business  History  Foundation  may  be  obtained  by  a  request  to  the 
Foundation  addressed  to  P.  O.  Box  255,  Forest  Hills,  New  York. 
This  brochure  contains  brief  statements  about  the  objectives,  origin, 
and  present  research  projects  of  the  Foundation,  excerpts  from  its 
Articles  of  Incorporation,  and  lists  of  trustees,  officers,  and  staff. 
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History  of  tke  House  of  fiaring  Presented  to 

^4eml)ers 


In  S(*j)tomIx‘r  th(^  members  of  the  Society  received  copies  of  a  new 
numlx'r  in  the  Harvard  Studies  in  Business  History:  The  House  of 
Raring  in  American  Trade  and  Finance:  English  Merchant  Bankers  at 
Work,  1763-1861,  by  Ralph  W.  Hidy.  This  work,  the  first  history  of 
any  Anglo-American  merchant  banker  to  b<‘  written  from  the  records 
of  the  firm  itself,  traces  the  progress  of  Baring  Brothers  &  Company 
during  the  first  hundred  years  of  its  existence. 

Dr.  Hidy,  formerly  professor  of  history  at  Wheaton  College  and 
now  Senior  Associate  in  Research  of  the  Busiiu‘ss  History  Foundation 
in  New  York,  has  performed  a  high  service  through  his  extraordinarily 
extensive  res(‘arch.  The  notes  at  the  end  of  the  volume  should  prove 
of  great  value  to  historians  who  are  writing  in  the  field  of  international 
finance;  in  fact,  the  groundwork  has  been  done  for  them.  The  book 
in  effect  will  serve  scholars  as  an  index  to  the  very  valuable  Baring 
Papt'rs  in  the  l^iblic  Archives  of  Canada. 

Written  from  the  viewpoint  of  an  era  w'hen  European  capital  was 
(‘specially  necxled  in  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  American  economy, 
this  book  show's  that  Barings  was  the  world  leader  in  financing  our 
trade  and  marketing  our  bonds.  The  great  house  a.s.sum(Hl  a  major 
r6le  in  furnishing  w'orking  capital  for  the  creation  of  canals,  banks,  a 
railroad  network,  and  so  on,  for  the  United  States. 

The  book  is  more,  however,  than  'the  history  of  one  company. 
Between  the  lines  the  reader  W’ill  see  the  transition  of  business  from 
mercantile  capitalism  to  industrial  capitalism. 
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Xke  Xkompson  Products  Collection 

Materials  in  Baker  Library  at  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  of 
Business  Administration  for  the  study  of  labor  relations  have  been 
recently  increased  by  the  gift  of  an  unusually  complete  and  well- 
organized  collection  from  Thompson  Products,  Inc.,  of  Cleveland. 
The  equivalent  of  fifty  thousand  pages  of  do{*uments,  arranged 
chronologically  and  indexed,  illustrating  labor-management -govern¬ 
ment  relations  during  the  eventful  years  1933  to  1948^,  are  a  welcome 
addition  in  themselves.  But  the  fact  that  they  illustrate  the  labor 
history  of  a  company  which  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  conflict 
over  governmental  interfenmce  in  labor  matters  makes  them  of  even 
greater  interest  to  the  student.  In  fact,  had  the  company  not  been  .so 
labor-minded,  the  collection  itself  would  probably  not  have  existed. 

Thompson  Products  traces  its  history  back  to  a  small  firm,  the 
Grant  Ball  Company,  established  in  Cleveland  in  1899.  In  1901  this 
company  and  the  Grant  Machine  Tool  Works  w^ere  acquired  by  the 
Cleveland  Cap  Screw  Company.  After  two  changes  of  name,  during 
which  time  Charles  E.  Thompson  had  worked  up  to  the  office  of 
president,  the  firm  in  1926  became  Thompson  Products,  Inc.  Thomp¬ 
son  died  in  1933  and  Frederick  C.  Crawford,  who  had  been  with  the 
company  for  a  number  of  years,  in  increasingly  important  jobs, 
b<*came  president.  Crawford  is  a  Harvard  graduate  (class  of  1913), 
and  received  his  Master  of  Civil  Engineering  degree  there  in  1914. 
Under  new  management  the  company  expanded  rapidly;  manufacture 
of  automobile  replacement  parts  and  of  airplane  parts  was  added  to 
the  supply  of  automobile  parts,  which  had  previously  been  the 
company’s  main  job.  Branch  plants  were  established  in  Detroit, 
Michigan,  in  Euclid  and  Toledo,  Ohio,  in  St.  Catherines,  Ontario,  and 
in  Bell,  California.  The  war  years  .saw'  a  labor  force  of  some  twenty 
thou.sand,  which  has  been  cot  back  to  twelve  thousand,  still  many 
times  the  number  employed  when  Crawford  a.s.sumed  control. 

Th<*  advent  of  Craw/ord  .saw  a  st(‘pping  up  in  the  labor  relations 
program,  too;  hitherto  the  company  had  not  Ihs'Ii  unionized,  but  in 

^  It  is  hopeil  to  extend  the  colleidioii  to  19.50. 
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1933  the  NLRB  was  just  getting  under  way  and  union  activity  was 
increasing.  Believing  that  enlightened  employees  are  tolerant 
employees,  he  determined  to  keep  the  workmen  informed  about  the 
doings  of  the  company,  the  unions,  and  the  government.  Fortune^ 
in  an  article  on  Thompson  Products,  Inc.,  in  the  December,  1946, 
i.s.sue  states:  “For  ten  years  Thompson  has  bargained  busily  with  a 
series  of  independent  unions,  accompanied  by  continuous  C.  I.  O.  and 
A.  F.  of  L.  organizing  drives,  court  orders  and  decisions,  NLRB 
hearings  and  elections.  War  I^alxir  Board  cases,  arbitrators’  findings 
app(‘aled  up  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  other  forms  of  maneuver  and 
conflict.”  To  inform  the  employees  of  these  happenings,  the  com¬ 
pany  i.s.sued  a  “steady  stream  of  leaflets,  brochurrs,  letters,  financial 
re|)orts,  and  plant  new'spa[x*rs.”  The  Old  Guard,  a  group  of  long¬ 
time  (*mployees,  in  1934  spon.sored  an  Employees  Association.  The 
As.sociation  in  turn  is.sued  a  new’spapcT,  the  Friendly  Forum,  which 
.soon  became  a  hou.se  organ.  In  rapid  succes.sion  came  an  industrial 
relations  manual,  an  employees’  handlxiok,  and  the  Ix'ginning  of  the 
distribution  of  company  balance  sheets.  The  excellent  quality  of 
these  and  similar  publications  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  three  former 
newspaiiermen,  one  of  wdiom  Ix'came  director  of  personnel,  worked 
on  them.  Recreational  activities,  training  of  siqx'rvi.sors,  clinics,  and 
all  the  other  aspects  of  modern  ix*rsonnel  policy  were  soon  in  full 
swing.  That  they  were  successful  from  the  company  viewpoint  is 
atte.sted  by  the  fact  that  no  international  union  has  been  e.stablished 
in  the  main  plant. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  war  that  an  effort  was  made  to  collect  this 
far-flung  material.  Frank  K.  Do.s.sett,  who  had  l)een  the  siipiM*- 
intendent  of  .supervisory  training,  undertook  to  W’rite  the  history  of 
the  company’s  labor  relations.  He  liegan  to  collect  the  letters  and 
memoranda,  pronouncements  and  posters.  His  search  took  him  to  the 
files  of  many  key  |K*rsons  in  the  company  and  to  Washington,  for  the 
government’s  .side.  Where  copies  of  documents  were  not  available, 
he  had  the  originals  filmed  and  printed.  In  the  ca.se  of  the  yoluminous 
hearings  Ixdore  the  NLRB,  thousands  of  pages  were  tran.sferred  to 
film.  Posters,  copies  of  the  Friendly  Forum,  and  clippings,  wdiether 
attacking  or  defending  the  company,  were  grist  for  his  mill.  Then 
one  day  Crawford  had  a  talk  with  Dean  David,  of  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration,  and  negotiations  began 
to  bring  the  collection  to  Harvard.  So  that  it  could  be  more  easily 
us(‘d,  Do.s.sett  comiiiled  a  subject  index  on  cards  and  composed  nu¬ 
merous  summaries  and  special  lists. 
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To  show  the  scope  of  the  collection,  a  sample  month  might  be 
taken.  In  the  folder  for  February,  1946,  the  following  documents 
appc*ar;  they  are  arranged  chronologically  and  some  are  in  photostat 
form: 

The  Friendly  Forum,  issue  Of  1  February  1946.  , 

Memo  to  division  and  personnel  managers  regardinK  layoffs  of  employee 
veterans  occasioned  by  the  steel  strike. 

Memo  to  foremen  and  supervisors  concerning  veterans’  preference. 

Memo  concerning  company  policy  for  reemployment  of  veterans. 

Memo  concerning  shutdown  in  the  jet  line. 

Pagination  to  be  included  in  the  transcript  of  testimony,  U.  S.  Circuit  C’ourt 
of  Appeals,  NLRH  v.  Thompson  Products. 

Minutes  of  Labor  Relations  CVmncil  meeting,  February  5. 

Jet  Propulsion,  a  promotional  pamphlet. 

.Clipping  from  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  concerning  the  personnel  director’s 
remarks  in  Washington. 

Memo  to  the  men  and  women  of  the  Thompson  organization  accompanying 
the  copy  of  Jet  Propulsion. 

('lipping  from  the  Cleveland  Press  concerning  the  personnel  director’s 
advocacy  of  a  high  court  for  labor. 

Memo  to  membt'rs  of  the  supervisory  organization  concerning  wages. 

Notice  concerning  .social  security  refunds. 

Minutes  of  I.jibor  Relations  Council  meeting,  February  12. 

Notice  concerning  the  effect  of  the  steel  strike  upon  the  bolt  department. 
Office  bulletin  concerning  the  appointment  ()f  an  office  employment  manager. 
Announcement  of  the  appointment  of  an  office  manager. 

Financial  report  of  the  Recreation  Club. 

Carbon  copy  of  a  script  used  over  radio  station  WHK. 

Memo  to  department  heads  concerning  a  dinner  meeting. 

Announcement  of  the  appointment  of  an  a.ssistant  wage  and  salary  ad- 
mini.strator. 

Copy  of  decision  in  a  third  stage  grievance  case. 

On-the-job  training  program  for  automatic*  screw  machine  operators. 

A  letter  about  salaries, 
letter  al)out  wages. 

Poster  explaining  that  the  Thompson  wage  scale  has  moved  up  again. 
Bulletin  concerning  meetings  on  the  new  wage?  .scale. 

('lipping  fronx  the  Cleveland  Press  on  the  increase  in  wages. 

Notice  of  Recreation  Club  election. 

Clipping  from  the  ('leveland  Plain  Dealer:  Tlannpson  applies  for  price  relief. 
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For  those  who  wish  a  subject  rather  than  a  chronological  approach, 
there  is  an  index  on  cards.  There  is  a  separate  card  index  to  the 
Friendly  Forum,  and  it  is  planned  to  have^  a  serial  listing  by  types  of 
publications. 

In  addition  to  the  documents  thems(*lves,  Dossett  has  furni.sh(‘d 
the  following  summaries  and  lists,  in  notebook  form.  His  interi'sts 
are  evident  from  the  titles. 

Vols.  1  to  5.  A  factual  history  of  the  company’s  labor  relations,  drawn  from, 
and  often  quoting,  the  documents.  A  general  account  of  the  lalK>r  move¬ 
ment  and  of  the  (company’s  early  history  are  given  for  background.  The 
viewpoint  is  that  of  the  company. 

V’ols.  (>  and  7.  An  account  of  the  government’s  attempt  to  suppress  the 
company’s  independent  union. 

Vol.  8.  The  closed-shop  issue;  XWLH  case  No.  20. 

Vol.  9.  The  free-speech  issue. 

V’ol.  10.  The  confusion  of  government  directives. 

Vol.  11.  Green-curtain  balloting. 

Vol.  12.  Hun-off  elections. 

Vol.  13.  An  examination  of  Hurry  I'p,  Please— It’s  Time,  a  l)ook  by  Klizal)eth 
Hawes,  which  considers  the  company’s  labor  relations  from  the  union 
standpoint. 

Vol.  14.  Suggeste<l  topics  for  research. 

Vol.  15.  Indastrial-relations  techniques. 

Vol.  16.  Wage  adjustments. 

Vol.  17.  Supervisors’  manual. 

Vol.  18.  Proposed  foremen’s  manual. 

Vol.  19.  List  of  employees’  directives,  1929-1946. 

Vol.  20.  List  of  materials  deposited  at  Harvard,  including  headings  used  in 
the  subject  index  and  the  index  to  the  Friendly  Forum. 

Vol.  21.  Suggestetl  subject  index  to  a  labor-relations  collection. 

Vol.  22.  Partial  index  of  documents  issued  in  connection  with  labor-relations 
ca.ses,  1934  to  1947. 

Vol.  23.  Handling  grievances;  an  index  to  six  reels  of  microfilm. 

V'ols.  24  and  25.  Numbered  trial  exhibits  used  in  the  NLRH  ca.se;  an  index 
to  five  reels  of  microfilm. 

Vols.  26  to  29.  Lists  of  election  exhibits,  1942,  1944,  and  1947. 

For  coiivimicncu,  Do.s.s(‘tt  has  also  included  the  company’s  salary 
manual,  a  .suiiervi.sory  directory,  an  occupational  dictionary,  a 
manual  of  job  evaluation,  a  time-study  manual,  and  a  publication 
called  Learner  Training. 
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Professor  Arthur  H.  Cole,  writing  in  the  Harvard  Library  BuUfiin, 
defines  the  interests  of  Baker  Library  in  one  aspect  of  the  field  of 
industrial  relations  as  follows: 

Thus  in  the  field  of  the  governmental  regulation  of  business,  the  Harvard 
C’ollege  Library  collects  materials — including  political  and  economic  theory — 
related  to  the  formulation  and  passage  of  legislation;  the  School  Library 
assembles  the  statutes,  administrative  regulations  flowing  from  general  laws, 
and  court  decisions  interpreting  both  of  such  groups;  while  the  Business 
Sc1hk)1  Library,  taking  the  statutes  and  regulations  as  given  data,  devotes  its 
particular  attention  to  the  effect  of  governmental  action  upon  business 
operations. 

The  Thompson  Pnxluets  collection,  which  .someone  has  calknl  a 
depo.sit  of  communications  from  management  to  workers,  ideally 
fits  this  definition.  The  collection,  like  all  good  collections,  is  the 
work  of  a  man  with  a  vision  and  a  mi.s.sion.  When  u.sed  by  properly 
qualified  persons,  it  should  furnish  a  mine  of  information  concerning 
the  labor  relations  of  an  articulate  company  over  a  period  of  eventful 
years.  Since  the  outcome  w’as  different  from  the  usual  one  of  labor- 
union  succes.ses,  the  person  who  wishes  to  study  both  sides  of  the 
question  will  find  the  collection  especially  significant. 

Robert  W.  Lovett 
Harvard  University 


WorlJ’s  Leading  Cymbal  ^4aker: 

Avedis  Zildjian  Company 

In  New  England,  as  nowhere  else  in  the  country,  petty  capitalism 
is  showing  its  grc*at  abiding  strength.  The  region’s  large  industrial 
establishments  may  close  their  doors  and  move  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  but  its  small  firms  stand  ready  to  take  ovTr  where  the  larger 
ones  have  given  way.  Today,  New  England  is  dotted  with  manu¬ 
facturing  plants  that  were  once  the  pro|)erty  of  great  industrial  enter¬ 
prises  but  that  are  now  the  honeycomlx'd  homes  of  countless  small 
shops  and  foundries. 

Many  of  the  jx'tty  capitalist  concerns  in  New  p]ngland  distribute 
their  output  nationally  and  even  internationally.  Not  infrequently 
they  are  able  to  turn  out  goods  so  distinctive  and  so  well-made  that 
their  products  are  able  to  hold  a  virtual  monopoly  in  their  narrow 
and  spt'cial  field.  So  it  is  with  the  products  of  the  Avedis  Zildjian 
Company,  of  North  Quincy,  Massachusetts.  The  Avedis  Zildjian 
Company  estimates  that  its  fourte(*n  or  fifteen  employees  produce 
more  than  90  i)er  cent  of  the  musical  cymbals  made  in  the  world. 

The  company’s  owner,  Avedis  Zildjian  (he  pronounces  his  name 
AH-vidis  ZILLjun),  traces  his  lineage'  back  three  and  a  quarter 
centuries  to  another  cymbal-maker,  also  named  Avedis  Zildjian, 
living  in  Constantinople,  Turkey.  There  may  have'  be'en  still  e'arlier 
cymbal-makers  in  the  Zildjian  family  (in  Turkish  the  name  Zildjian 
means  cyml)al-maker),  but  if  so,  no  record  of  the  fact  has  been  pre- 
serv’ed.  F'amily  traelition  dates  the  first  manufacture  of  Zildjian 
cymbals  from  the  ye'ar  1623 — the  year  when,  in  New  P^ngland,  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  were  abandoning  their  communal  manner  of  living 
in  favor  of  private  enterprise.  In  the  year  1623  the  original  Avedis 
Zildjian,  Ix'ing  apparently  a  metal-worker  of  considerable  skill,  dis¬ 
covered  an  ingenious  method  of  treating  alloys  in  the  cymbal-casting 
procc'ss.  The  details  of  his  secret  were'  kept  clo.sely  guarded  and  were 
handed  down  in  the  Zildjian  family  from  generation  to  generation, 
always,  like  the  crown  in  France  and  Spain  under  the  law  of  the  Salic 
land,  to  the  senior  male  memln'r  lU'xt  in  line.  And,  by  a  remarkable 
run  of  good  fortune,  a  male  by  the  name  of  Zildjian  was  always  avail- 
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able  to  carry  on  the  family  tradition  when  the  proper  time  arrived. 

With  such  a  background,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  Avedis 
Zildjian  Company  of  today  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the  old  and  the 
new,  of  the  foreign  and  the  native.  The  company’s  plant  in  North 

ZILDJIAN  CORPORATE  GENEALOGY 

? 


HAROUTIAN  ZILDJIAN 


AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN 
(inherited  firm  from  father, 
Haroutian,  date  unknown) 


Haroutian  ZUdjian  ARAM  ZILDJIAN 
(lawyer)  (inherited  firm  from 

I  uncle,  Kerop^,  in  1909) 


AVEDIS  ZILDJIAN 
(inherited  firm  from 
uncle,  Aram,  in  1929) 


Armand  Zildjian  Robert  Zildjian 
(present  day  factory  .  (present  day  sales 
manager)  manager) 


KEROP^  ZILDJIAN 
(inherited  firm  from 
brother,  Avedis,  in  1865) 


Quincy  is  a  completely  modern  building  even  to  the  use  of  glass  blocks 
in  its  eonstniction.  Its  equipment  is  of  late  design.  And  the  copy 
in  its  (lance-band  advertisements  is  full  of  the  curious  jargon  of  jive. 
Yet  its  trademark  still  carries  the  Turkish  inscription  that  has  ap- 
lM*ared  on  the  company’s  products  for  gtmerations.  And  on  the  do(jr 
of  th(‘  easting  room  is  still  a  double  lock  used  by  the  company’s 
owiuT  when,  with  all  the  mystery  of  the  Near  East,  he  repairs  to 
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socliision  and  mixes  a  compound  of  copper,  tin,  and  silver  according 
to  the  special  Zildjian  formula. 

The  early  history  of  the  Zildjian  firm  is  shrouded  in  mystery,  even 
to  the  Zildjian  family  itself.  Early  records  are  few.  What  little 
information  has  lieen  kept  is  preserved  in  a  family  Bible  which  is 
still  in  Istanbul  in  the  po.s.sc's.sion  of  Avedis  Zildjian’s  mother.  Con¬ 
sequently,  much  of  the  company’s  history  borders  on  the  legendary, 
as,  for  instance,  the  story  of  how  a  male  memlM'r  of  the  family,  not 
fortunate  enough  to  be  in  the  direct  line  of  inheritance,  attempted  to 
simulate  the  Zildjian  formula  only  to  have  his  head  blown  off  by  an 
exiilosion  of  chemicals.  Scientists  have  endeavored  to  prolx*  the 
Zildjian  mystery,  but  in  vain.  No  other  comp<‘titor — and  there  have* 
been  many,  including  an  offshoot  of  the  Zildjian  family  in  Turkey, 
a  group  of  cymbal-makers  in  Italy,  and  most  of  tin*  i)ercus.sion- 
instrument  makers  in  this  country — has  ever  succ(*eded  in  producing 
cymbals  that  could  compare  in  the  minds  of  instrumentalists  with 
the  cymbals  made  by  the  Zildjian  process. 

Cymbals  an*  among  the  most  ancient  musical  instruments  known 
to  man.  Small  cymbals  havi*  been  found  enclo.sed  with  mummies  in 
excavated  Egyptian  tombs.  And  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  one  of  the 
mo.st  frequently  quoted  pa.ssages  reads,  “Though  I  spi^ak  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as 
sounding  brass,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal.”  But  why  the  manufacture  of 
cymbals  .should  have  come  to  be  as  distinctly  Turki.sh  as  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  gongs  has  been  Chine.se  is  difficult  to  explain.  Perhaps  it 
is  sufficii'iit  to  recall  that  the  Armenian  and  Greek  Orthodox  churches 
customarily  us<‘d  cymbals  in  their  religious  .services  and  that  the 
Turki.sh  armies  used  percu.ssion  instniments,  including  cymbals,  in 
their  battle  maneuvers,  much  as  the  armies  of  the  western  world 
us(‘d  bugles. 

B<*cause  of  the  heavy  local  demand  for  cymbals  and  lx‘cau.se  cym¬ 
bals  did  not  come  to  be  u.sed  by  {XHiples  outside  of  the  eastern  Medi¬ 
terranean  area  until  the  seventeenth  century,  most  of  the  early 
Zildjian  cymbals  were  marketed  at  home.  The  Zildjians  believe 
that  the  first  P^uropean  compo.s<‘r  to  write  a  score  calling  for  “Turkish 
cymbals”  was  the  German  musician  Strungk,  writing  in  1680.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  era  of  the  nineteenth-century  romantic  com¬ 
posers,  such  as  Berlioz  and  Wagner  with  their  colorful  and  exotic 
scores,  that  cymbals  became  acceptable  as  musical  instruments  in 
F^uropi'. 

F'rom  the  first,  the  Zildjians,  who  were  the  leading  Turkish  manu- 
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facturers  of  cymbals,  obtained  most  of  the  European  cymbal  business. 
Fortunately,  the  family  leader  of  that  period,  still  another  Avedis 
Zildjian,  grandfather  of  the  present  Avedis  Zildjian  (see  chart),  was 
extremely  sales-mind(*d  and  was  aware  of  the  monetary  value  of  the 
Zildjian  name.  Before  his  time,  the  family  had  followed  the  practice 
of  signing  each  cymbal  with  pen  and  ink,  a  gesture  intended  to  give 
Zildjian  cymbals  the  kind  of  individuality  that  is  imparted  to  a 
painting  by  the  signature  of  the  artist.  But  Avedis  saw  that  a  sig¬ 
nature  alone  was  not  enough,  since  the  ink  soon  wore  off  and  the 
Zildjian  name  became  lost.  Therefore,  he  adopted  the  practice  of 
stamping  all  Zildjian  cymbals  with  a  special  trademark.  This  stamp 
permanently  impresst*d  on  every  family-made  cymbal  not  only  the 
company’s  name  in  Turkish  but  also  its  equivalent  in  French,  the 
universal  language  of  commerce  in  nineteenth-century 'Europe.  (In¬ 
cidentally,  the  company  still  adheres  to  the  practice,  signing  each 
cymbal  in  addition  to  stamping  it.)  Avedis  also  took  full  advantage 
of  the  mid-century  enthusiasm  for  international  exhibitions  and  per¬ 
sonally  attended  the  great  displays  in  London  and  Paris,  where  he 
made  certain  that  Zildjian  cymbals  received  the  recognition  due 
tlu*m  for  their  outstanding  quality. 

In  1865  Avedis  died  leaving  two  sons,  neither  of  them  of  age.  The 
business  therefore  passed  to  Kerop^  Zildjian,  a  younger  brother  of 
Avedis  (again  see  chart).  From  1865  to  1910,  Kerop4  managed  the 
business  with  competence  if  not  with  distinction.  Following  the 
coiu-se  laid  down  by  his  older  brother,  he  entered  cymbals  in  ap¬ 
propriate  exhibitions,  but  he  did  not  make  personal  trips  to  stimulate 
business  as  his  brother  had  done.  In  general  he  contended  himself 
with  filling  orders  as  they  came  in. 

Throughout  Kerop4’s  time,  and  even  in  the  following  generation, 
cymbal-making  remained  a  custom  trade  in  which  cymbals  were 
manufactured  only  to  order.  It  mattered  little  if  cymbals  had  to  be 
aged  for  a  minimum  of  six  months  before  they  could  lx*  shipped; 
customers  simply  had  to  wait;  and  since  most  Zildjian  customers 
were  dealers  in  musicitl  instrum(*nts,  they  accustomi*d  themselves  to 
placing  orders  well  in  advance  of  their  nmls.  In  other  words,  in¬ 
ventory  risks  were  pushed  by  the  manufacturer  onto  the  whoU*saler. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  K(‘roi)4  had  no  sons,  it  lx*came  necessary 
for  him  to  train  as  his  successor  one  of  the  sons  of  his  late  brother, 
Av(*dis.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  older  of  Avedis’  sons,  Haroutian, 
Ix'ing  personally  ambitious  and  s(*eing  no  imm(*diate  pros|X‘cts  of 
advancement  in  the  family  firm,  had  turned  to  the  practice  of  law  and 
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had  risen  to  a  post  equivalent  to  the  attorney  generalship  of  the 
European  portion  of  Turkey,  a  territory  which  in  those  da3rs  extended 
as  far  as  Serbia.  Being  well  established  in  political  circles,  Haroutian 
decided  to  pass  over  the  opportunity  of  inheriting  the  firm  from  his 
uncle  and  instead  allowed  his  birthright  to  descend  to  his  younger 
brother,  Aram. 

Aram  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  as  talented  a  businessman 
as  his  salesman  father.  Among  other  weaknesses  was  a  predilection 
for  politics  and  a  participation  in  the  Armenian  underground  move¬ 
ment.  As  a  result  of  political  intrigues,  he  became  involved  in  an 
unsuccessful  plot  to  assassinate  the  sultan  and  was  rewarded  for  his 
troubles  by  being  forced  to  fly  from  the  country.  Thereafter,  and 
for  most  of  his  active  career  as  head  of  the  company,  Aram  maintained 
a  cymbal  foundry  in  Bucharest,  Rumania,  although  later  on,  after  the 
sultan's  deposition,  he  returned  to  his  native  city  and  carried  on  the 
manufacture  of  cymbals  in  both  locations. 

During  Aram’s  time  the  market  for  Zildjian  cymbals  shifted  its 
center  from  continental  Europe  to  the  United  States.  The  Civil  War 
had  stirred  in  Americans  an  appreciation  of  martial  music  and  had 
led  directly  to  the  formation  of  marching  bands  and  drum  and  bugle 
corps.  Nearly  every  city  and  hamlet,  and  sometimes  even  retail  and 
manufacturing  establishm(*nts,  had  their  military  bands.  Then  with 
the  widespread  introduction  of  musical  training  in  high  schools — and 
finally  with  the  advent  of  the  jazz  era — Americans  became  the  largest 
“consumers”  of  musical  instniments  in  the  world. 

Still,  the  American  market  for  cymbals  was  not  really  tapped  in  an 
effective  way  during  Aram’s  time.  Aram  could  speak  no  English  and 
had  no  business  contacts  in  this  country.  Therefore,  it  was  with  a 
s(*nse  of  relief  that  he  agrecKl  to  a  proposal  suggested  to  him  in  1926 
by  the  Fri'd  Gretsch  Manufacfuring  Company,  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York.  The  Gretsch  company  manufactured  percussion  instruments 
and  had  contact  with  the  musical  instrument  dealers  of  America;  but 
it  had  no  cymbal  line  of  its  own  and  so  was  anxious  to  serve  as  the 
exclusive  agent  for  Zildjian  cjrmbals  in  this  country.  Feeling  that 
the  Gretsch  proposal  would  solve  his  problem  of  marketing  cymbals 
in  America,  Aram  consented  to  a  contract  arrangement. 

Two  years  later,  however,  Aram  decided  to  retire.  Having  never 
married,  he  left  no  children  to  carry  on  the  Zildjian  name.  Title  to 
the  firm,  therefore,  was  destiiu'd  to  pass  to  Avedis  Zildjian,  the  eldest 
son  of  Aram’s  brother,  Haroutian.  Avedis,  like  his  father  before  him, 
had  reached  maturity  without  realizing  that  some  day  the  responsi- 
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bility  of  the  firm  would  come  his  way.  In  the  year  1909  he  had  de¬ 
cided  while  still  a  young  man  to  try  his  fortune  in  one  of  the  cities 
of  Western  Europe  where  the  Zildjians  had  many  relatives,  but  a 
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Aram  Zildjian 
(on  the  right) 

Matching  a  pair  of  cymbals  for  tonal  quality. 

t 

f 

chance  incident  altered  his  course.  A  wealthy  family  of  Armenians 
in  Constantinople  had  a  young  son  who  was  not  yet  of  age  but  who 
wished  to  visit  America.  His  parents  agreed  that  he  might  go  if  he 
could  induce  Avedis  Zildjian  to  accompany  him  as  guardian.  Avedis 
readily  agreed,  and  the  tw’O  traveled  to  Boston,  where  Avedis,  through 
Armenian  friends,  established  a  confectionery  firm. 
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Witli  what  seems  to  have  been  native  business  talent,  Avedis 
prospenni  during  his  years  in  the  candy  business  and  soon  made 
himself  a  full-fledged  American  by  taking  out  naturalization  papers 
and  by  marrying  the  daughter  of  a  Yankee  family  in  Dorchester,  a 
part  of  Boston.  Thus,  when  Aram  offered  Avedis  the  cjrmbal  com¬ 
pany  in  1928,  Avedis  was  unwilling  to  return  to  Constantinople  to 
claim  his  inheritance.  Furthermore,  it  seemed  illogical  to  him  that 
he  should  return  to  his  former  home  to  carry  on  the  manufacture  of 
products  destined  primarily  for  the  American  market.  In  1929, 
therefore,  a  dramatic  break  in  family  tradition  took  place;  Aram, 
the  family  jmtriarch,  knowing  no  English  and  having  never  traveU*d 
abroad,  undertook  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  the  trip  to  America  to 
carrj’^  to  his  young  nephew'  the  secret  formula  and  the  skilled  craft 
of  cymbal  manufacture. 

For  a  year  Aram  Zildjian  labored  in  North  Quincy,  retraining  his 
nephew'  in  tho  art  of  cymbal-making,  an  art  which  Avedis  had  Ix'en 
taught  as  a  child,  but  w'hich  he  had  not  practiced  for  tw'enty  years. 
The  accompanying  illustration  taken  by  a  photographer  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  Sunday  Post  during  that  important  year  show's  Aram  matching  a 
pair  of  cymbals  for  tonal  quality.  The  training  process  involved 
mind,  muscle,  and  ear.  Avedis  not  only  had  to  memorize  the  family 
formula  and  learn  the  skilled  technique  of  hammering  and  turning 
each  variety  of  cymbal,  but  he  had  also  to  train  his  ear  to  a  point 
w  here  he  could  distinguish  if  a  cymbal  had  been  properly  formed  and 
aged. 

While  Aram  was  still  in  America,  Avwlis  l)egan  the  manufacture  of 
cymbals  in  a  plant  located  near  his  home.  It  was  natural  that  he 
should  choose  a  spot  nearby  to  begin  opc^rations,  for  both  he  and  his 
uncle  agreed  that  it  would  be  w'ell  to  locate  the  foundry  near  salt 
W'ater.  Neither  man  w'as  certain  that  salt  air  w'as  necessary  to  the 
successful  operation  of  the  Zildjian  formula,  but  it  seemed  best  not 
to  vary  tlu*  conditions  of  manufacture  any  more  than  was  necessary, 
and  since  Zildjian  cymbals  had  always  b(‘en  made  near  the  sea,  it  was 
logical  and  convenient  to  continue  as  before.  In  businesslike  manner, 
Avedis  incorporated  the  firm  under  Massachusetts  statutes.  As  a 
nucleus  work  force,  he  brought  into  his  company  a  fellow  countryman 
w'ho  had  been  employed  in  the  candy  business  with  him  and  two 
craftsmen  who  had  newly  arrived  in  America.  These  three  men  are 
still  with  the  company  and  form  its  key  personnel. 

At  first  the  cymbals  made  by  the  Avedis  Zildjian  Company  en¬ 
countered  strong  sales  resistance.  American  musicians  were  reluctant 
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to  believe  that  C3rmbals  produced  in  this  country  could  possibly  match 
the  high  quality  of  Turkish  products.  Inde«?d,  even  today  there  are 
musicians  who  cherish  cymbals  that  were  made  before  1929  by  the 
old  Zildjian  firm  in  Constantinople.  Furthermore,  there  arost;  in  the 
trade  a  confusion  over  tradenames  that  was  destined  to  plague  Avedis 
for  many  years; 

When  Aram  Zildjian  decided  to  retire  and  to  abandon  his  business 
in  Turkey,  he  left  the  Gretsch  (company  without  its  source  of  cymbals. 
How’ever,  an  Armenian,  Vahan  Yuzba.shian,  a  worker  at  the  Zildjian 
foundry,  was  willing  to  keep  the  old  Zildjian  plant  in  Constantinople 
operating  to  protluce  cymbals  for  Grt'tsch  customers.  Through  the 
workings  of  international  copyright  laws,  Vahan  tried  to  perpetuate 
the  Zildjian  name  by  turning  out  cymbals  with  the  old  Zildjian  trade¬ 
mark.  But  he  did  not  have  the  precious  Zildjian  formula.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  was  able  to  confound  the  American  musical  trade  by  putting 
his  competing  “authentic”  product  on  the  market. 

The  Zildjians  of  North  Quincy  will  tell  you  that  Vahan  last  out  in 
the  competition  because  he  lacked  the  ba.sic  formula.  But  one  w’on- 
(h‘rs  how  much  the  business  sagacity  of  Avedis  Zildjian  contributed 
to  the  defeat.  Until  about  1900  the  plant  in  Constantinople  was  still 
iK'ing  operated  on  a  pre-industrial  revolution  level.  Powder  for  the 
foundiy  bellows  w'as  provided  by  horsepower,  the  horse  being  located 
in  a  ba.sement  room  beneath  the  foundry  where,  blindfolded,  he  was 
led  round  and  round  a  vertical  shaft,  creating  pow'er  in  precisely  the 
manner  used  by  Richard  Arkwright  when  he  set  up  his  first  power- 
driven  cotton  mill  in  England  130  years  earlier. 

Avedis  saw’  the  need  for  mechanizing  as  much  of  the  cymbal- 
manufacturing  process  as  w’as  possible  without  at  the  same  time 
detracting  from  the  preci.sion  w’ork  required  in  turning  out  a  high- 
quality  cymbal.  Realizing  that  the  American  market  called  for  a 
wide  range  of  cymbals  running  in  quality  from  the  exacting  demands 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  cymbalist  to  the  less  discriminating  rt*quire- 
m(‘nts  of  the  cost-conscious  father  buying  a  cymbal  for  his  young  .son, 
Avedis  produced  a  subordinate  line  of  cymbals  that  was  largely 
machine-made.  He  also  establislunl  intimate  contact  with  the  dance 
hand  market  which  in  contrast  to  the  “l(‘gitimate”  market — the 
country’s  .symphony  orchestras,  concert  bands,  and  studio  ens(*mbles 
— was  a  heavy  consumer  of  cymbals.  (A  .symphony  player  may  be 
called  upon  to  clash  his  cymbals  only  a  few  doz(‘n  tim(‘S  in  an  entire 
.sea.son  of  concerts,  but  the  dance-band  player  typically  gives  his 
cymbals  such  constant  puni.shment  that  they  .soon  crack  under  the 
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strain.)  By  thus  catering  to  each  segment  of  his  market,  Avedis 
rapidly  built  his  small  business  into  a  dominant  position  in  its  field.  ^ 

In  the  early  1930’s  the  Zildjian  company  felt  the  full  effect  of  the 
world-wide  depression.  Only  the  high  school  line  of  cymbals  con¬ 
tinued  at  anything  like  its  normal  rate.  Desiring  to  keep  his  small 
band  of  skilled  employees  occupied,  Avedis  adopted  the  bold  policy 
of  manufacturing  for  stock.  Never  before  in  its  history  had  the 
company  followed  such  a  policy,  but  there  w'ere  certain  natural 
advantages  that  compensated  for  the  high  attendant  inventory  risk. 
Since  in  any  event  the  cymbals  had  to  .spend  a  certain  amount  of 
time  in  the  Zildjian  curing  vaults,  manufacturing  to  stock  helped 
smooth  out  the  production  process.  It  also  enabled  the  Zildjian 
company  to  carry  a  wide  line  of  products  available  for  instant  sale. 
Knowing  this  fact,  the  discriminating  cymbal  players  of  the  country 
adopted  the  practice  of  traveling  to  North  Quincy  to  purchase  their 
cymbals  from  the  fine  stock  there  on  hand. 

In  1939  a  laundry  building  located  next  to  the  Zildjian  foundry 
caught  fire  and  burned  to  the  ground.  Unavoidably,  the  fire  spread 
and  destroyed  more  than  half  the  Zildjian  foundry,  although,  provi¬ 
dentially,  it  spared  the  cymbals  in  their  curing  vaults.  Since  the 
Zildjians  were  renters  and  not  owmers  of  the  building,  they  suffered 
no  financial  loss.  But  immediately  they  bought  the  blackened 
W'reckage  and  set  about  clearing  space  for  a  new*  foundry. 

During  World  War  II  the  Zildjian  w'orkforce  w’as  reduced  in 
number  to  three.  But  the  company  continued  in  operation  as  the 
chief  supplier  of  cymbals  to  the  United  States  government  for  use  in 
military  bands  and  USO  dance  bands.  In  tribute  to  the  quality  of 
Zildjian’s  products,  the  government  sp(*cifications  called  for  cymbals 
rated  as  “Avedis  Zildjian  or  equal.” 

Because  of  the  continuing  shortage  of  tin,  a  critical  ingredient  in 
the  Zildjian  formula,  the  company  failed  somew  hat  to  participate  in 
the  tremendous  postw’ar  boom  in  manufacturing.  But  still  it  man- 

*  At  the  present  time  the  company  makes  no  less  than  fourteen  individual  types 
of  cymbals — fast,  fast-cra.sh,  crash,  splash,  swish,  bounce,  bebop,  hi-hat,  flange 
hi-hat,  ride,  finger,  concert  band,  brass  band,  and  symphony — and  all  of  these 
come  in  variations  in  size  and  thickness.  The  price  range  is  roughly  $5  to  $100 
per  cymbal.  A  typical  dance  band  set  of  cymbals  costs  around  $150.  Today’s 
market  is  divided  roughly  60%  American,  10%  Canadian,  30%  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Abroad  the  company  sells  through  agents;  domestically  it  sells  either  to 
musical  instrument  dealers  or  else  to  manufacturers  of  musical  instrument.s 
who  wish  to  round  out  their  .selling  lines. 
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aged  to  do  well.  Its  credit  rating  by  Dun  &  Bradstreet  places  it  at 
the  present  time  in  the  highest  category  of  the  $50,000>$75,000  range. 
Furthermore,  one  aspect  of  the  postwar  world  aided  the  company. 
The  destmction  of  the  Chinese  economy  cut  off  America  from  its 
chief  source  of  musical  gongs  and  allowcnl  the  Zildjian  company  to 
step  in  and  take  over  that  market.  However,  the  gong  market  is 
necessarily  limited  by  the  fact  that  the  life  of  a  gong  is  extremely  long. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  Avedis  Zildjian  has  been  joined  in  the 
company  by  his  two  sons — Armand,  who  will  eventually  inherit  the 
firm,  and  RolxTt,  who  has  b<*come  sales  manager  of  tlu'  company. 
Both  are  college  men,  Armand  having  attend(Kl  Colgate  and  Robert 
having  attended  Dartmouth.  Both  hav(‘  lM‘en  taught  the  s(‘cret 
process,  and  both  participate  in  tlu*  ca.sting  operation.  Armand  is 
gradually  taking  over  the  shop,  and  Rolx'it  is  taking  over  the  front 
office.  Like  his  gr(*at-grandfath(*r,  llolnTt  is  sales-mindtHl.  Through 
an  advertising  agency  in  New  York  lie  s<‘es  to  it  that  the  company  is 
advertis(‘d  in  Downbeat  and  Metronome,  the  two  most  important 
publications  in  the  dance  band  trade.  He  also  s(‘es  to  it  that  the 
sch(M)l  children  of  the  country  arc*  w(‘ll  awan*  of  tlu‘  Zildjian  name. 
One  of  the  company’s  most  eff<‘ctive  promotional  scheme's  has  In'en 
its  leafl(*t  illustrating  the  “se'tup”  useMl  by  such  famous  dancc'-band 
drummers  as  Gene  Knipa,  Buddy  Rich,  and  Lionel  Hampton.  Kvery 
young  drummer  wants  to  have  a  drum  “s(*tup”  exactly  like  the  one 
his  idol  has. 

Because  of  the  company’s  uniqueiu'ss,  it  has  had  considerable 
unsolicited  publicity.  The  issue  of  Newsweek  dated  ()ctob(*r  30,  1939, 
carried  a  full  page  of  picture's  showing  the  work  in  the  Avedis  Zild¬ 
jian  foundry,  and  in  the  issue  of  Life  magazine  date'd  October  23, 1944, 
a  pictorial  article  on  the  cymbal  player  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  gave  considerable'  attention  to  the'  Zildjian  story.  In 
April,  1945,  Magazine  Digest  e*arrie'd  an'  entire  article  on  the  Zildjian 
firm,  and  more  recently  the  New  Yorker  in  its  “Talk  of  the  Town” 
column  (August  13,  1949)  e'arrie*d  an  article  on  the  Zildjians  on  the 
eiccasion  of  their  display  at  the  National  Association  of  Music  Mer¬ 
chants  in  New  York.  Sunelay  supplement  article's  have  also  appeare'd 
in  t!ie  Boston  Globe  (April  15,  1945)  and  in  the  Montreal  Standard 
(Dc'cember  16,  1944),  anel  Hal  Boyle  has  written  a  syndicated  article 
on  the  company,  entitling  it,  “We  Neve'r  Tell  the  Women,”  as  part- 
explanation  of  how  the  family  has  Ix'e'ii  able  to  keep  its  preicess  a 
se'cret  for  so  many  ge'nerations. 

As  might  be  expected,  larger  firms,  e'sjK'cially  elrum  manufacturing 
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concerns,  have  frequently  tried  to  induce  the  Zildjians  to  sell  their 
company.  But  being  well  establishcnl  in  the  industry  and  having  a 
great  deal  of  family  pride,  the  Zildjians  have  steadfastly  refused  all 
such  offers.  For  the  time  being  at  lea.st,  the  continuance  of  the  firm 
as  a  family  conct'rn  seems  certain.  With  two  sons  already  at  work  in 
the  firm,  the  company’s  existence  for  another  generation  seems  fairly 
sure.  Beyond  that,  however,  then*  can  lx*  no  certainty.  Armand 
Zildjian’s  wife  has  recently  presented  him  with  his  third  daughter. 
RolxTt  Zildjian  is  not  married. 

Thomas  R.  Xavin 
Harvard  Univensity 
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The  Society  has  reet'ived  the  following  material  during  th(‘  current 

year: 

From  Akron  Public  Library,  Akron,  Ohio:  Facts  ami  Figures,  vol.  ii, 
Xos.  3,  4,  and  5. 

From  American  Association  for  State  and  IxK*al  History,  Montpeli(‘r, 
Vermont:  Slate  ami  Local  History  News,  Vol.  ix,  No.  9;  also, 
Writing  Local  History  Articles,  Vol.  ii,  No.  2. 

From  American  Optical  Company,  Southbridge,  Mas.sachus(“tts: 
Annual  Report  for  1948. 

From  American  Petroleum  Institute,  New  York  City:  ProctHnlings, 
Twenty-eighth  Annual  Me<*ting,_^*tion  I,  General  Sessions; 
Station  II,  Marketing;  Section  III,  Refining;  Section  IV,  Pro¬ 
duction;  Section  V,  Transportation. 

From  Baldwin  and  Mermey,  New  York  City:  “Footnotes  to  Public 
Reflations,”  currently  during  1949. 

From  Columbia  University  Press,  New  York  City:  The  Animating 
Pursuits  of  Speculation:  Land  Traffic  in  the  Annexation  of  Texas, 
by  Elgin  Williams. 

From  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York:  Third  and  Fourth 
Reports  of  the  Curator,  1946-48. 

From  Davison  Publi.shing  Company,  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey: 
Davison's  Blue  Book  for  1949;  Guide  to  Rayon  and  Silk  Trades; 
and  Knit  Goods  Trade,  58th  Annual  Edition,  October,  1948. 

From  Elast  River  Savings  Bank,  New  York  City:  The  First  Hun¬ 
dred  Years:  The  Chronicle  of  a  Savings  Bank. 

From  Georgia  Historical  Society,  Savannah:  The  Georgia  Historical 
Quarterly,  currently. 

From  Historical  Society  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Pittsburgh: 
Western  Pennsylvania  Historical  Magazine,  currently. 

From  Mr.  Hans  W.  Miller,  Concord,  Massachusetts:  25  annual 
n‘iK)rts  of  various  corporations;  3  packages  of  catalogues  and 
track*  literature;  1  package*  of  miscellaneous  circularizeel  material; 
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2  Wetmore-Savago  catalogues,  X()s.  21  and  31;  1  scrapbook, 
Richards  &  Company,  Boston,  started  1889;  1  catalogue,  Klein, 
Schanzlin  &  Becker,  Frankenthal  (Pfalz),  Germany,  Duplex 
Pumperij  1895. 

From  the  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C.:  Fourteenth  Annual 
Report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  1947-1948;  Supple¬ 
ment  to  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States;  Guide,  1948;  and  Preliminary  Inventory  of  the  Records  of 
the  Board  of  Investigation  and  Research  Transportation,  compiled 
by  I^eo  Fascal. 

From  the  National  Provisioner,  Chicago,  Illinois:  Annual  Meat 
Packer’s  Guide,  for  1948;  also,  weekly  issues  of  The  National 
Provisioner. 

From  Oregon  Historical  Soci<‘ty,  Portland:  Oregon  Historical 
Quarterly,  currently. 

From  University  of  Orc'gon,  Kugen(‘:  Oregon  Business  Review, 
currently. 

From  Philo.sophical  Society  of  T<‘xas,  Dallas:  Proceedings,  for  1948. 

From  Rhod(‘  Island  Historical  Soci(*ty,  Provich'iice:  Rhode  Island 
History,  currently. 

From  Mr.  Howard  R.  Russ(‘ll,  Wayland,  Mas.sachusetts:  Forests  and 
Human  Welfare,  U.  S.  Govt.  IVintiiig  Office,  1940;  Recreation 
Development  of  the  Tennessee  River  System,  mes.sag(‘  from  the 
President  of  the  United  Stat(*s,  ,Ian.  15,  1940;  Soil:  The  Nation’s 
Basic  Heritage,  U.  S.  Govt.  Printing  Office;  and  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  Architecture,  as  laiblished  in  Pencil  Points. 

From  Southern  Pine  Association,  N(‘w  Orleans,  Louisiana:  Weekly 
Trade  Barometer  ami  Supplement,  currently. 

From  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  Springfield, 
Massachu.setts:  .4  Century  of  Achievement,  1849-1949. 

From  State  Historical  Society  of  Mi.ssouri,  Columbia:  Missouri 
Historical  Quarterly,  currently.  • 

From  State*  Street  Trust  Company,  Boston,  Massachusetts:  Other 
y^ankee  Ship  Sailing  Cards. 

From  Texas  State  Historical  A.ssociation,  Austin:  Southwestern 
Historical  Quarterly,  currently. 
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From  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana:  Bulletins  No.  7,  Operating 
Results  of  Illinois  Retail  Jewelry  Stores  in  1947,  by  David  J.  Luek; 
No.  66,  The  Economics  of  Strip  Coal  Mining;  No.  67,  The  Re¬ 
negotiation  of  War  Profits;  No.  68,  Qualitative  Analysis  of  Rculio 
Listening. 

From  University  of  Washington,  S(*attle:  Pacific  Northwest  Quarterly, 
during  1949;  and  Communism  and  Academic  Freedom:  The 
Record  of  the  Tenure  Cases  at  the  University  of  Washington. 

From  William  and  Mary  College,  Williamsburg,  Virginia:  Quarterly, 
during  1949. 

From  Wyoming  State  Department  of  History,  Cheyenne:  Wyoming 
Annals,  currently. 


FOREIGN 

From  Ministerio  de  Salud  Publica  y  A.sist(‘iicia  S<K*ial,  La  Plata, 
Argentina:  Memoria;  and  Revista  de  Sanidcul,  1947-1948,  Vol.  I. 

From  Bank  of  New  South  Wales,  Sythiey,  Australia:  Annual  Report 
and  Balance  Sheet  for  the  Year  Ended  SOth  Septemlwr,  1948. 

From  the  Australasian  Manufacturer,  Sydney,  Australia:  The 
Industrial  Annual,  for  1949;  and  copies  of  the  weekly  publication. 

From  National  Council  of  Wool  S<‘lling  Brokers,  MellxMiriM*,  Aus¬ 
tralia:  Wool  Review,  1947-48. 

From  Victoria  Railways  Commis.sioners,  \’ictoria,  Au.stralia:  Annual 
Report  for  the  Year  Ended  SOth  June,  1948. 

From  Banque  Nationale  de  Belgique,  Brus.s<‘ls,  Belgium:  Bulletin 
dJnformation  et  de  Docutnentation,  curnaitly. 

From  Bank  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada:  Ninety-third  Annual 
Report,  dated  Nov.  30,  1948. 

From  Imperial  Bank  of  Canada,  Toronto:  74th  Annual  General 
Statement — SOth  October,  1948;  and  Seventy-fourth  Annual  Report 
Presented  to  the  Stockholders,  Novendter  24,  1948. 

From  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  Montreal:  Monthly  Report,  currently. 

From  Banco  Central  de  Chile,  Santiago:  Boletin  Mensual,  currently. 

From  Royal  Asiatic  Society  Library,  Shanghai,  C'hina:  Journal. 
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From  Javasche  Bank,  Java,  Dutch  East  Indies:  Report  of  the 
President  of  the  Java  Bank,  1941-1947. 

From  I^nd  Bank  of  Egyptj  Alexandria:  43*  Exercice  (1948). 

From  Institute  of  Actuaries,  Ixmdon,  England:  Journal,  currently; 
and  Year  Book,  1948-1949. 

From  Nottingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.,  Nottingham, 
England:  Journal,  currently. 

From  Royal  Economic  Society,  London,  England:  The  Economic 
Journal,  currently. 

From  Bank  of  Finland,  Helsinki,  Finland:  Report  of  the  Bank  of 
Finland,  for  the  year  1948;:  Year  Book,  1947;  and  Monthly  Bulle¬ 
tin,  currently. 

From  National  Joint  Stock  Bank,  Helsinki,  Finland:  Economic 
Review,  1949. 

From  Nordiska  Foreningsbanken,  Helsinki,  Finland:  Unitas, 
currently. 

From  Suomen  Osuuskauppojan  Keouskunta  R.  L.,  Helsinki,  Finland: 
Annual  Report — 441'h  Year  of  Business,  1948. 

From  Osuustukkukauppa  I.  L.,  Helsinki,  Finland:  Report  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  for  the  31st  Year  of  Activity,  1948. 

From  Industrie  und  Handelskammer  Bremen,  Bremen,  Germany: 
Bericht,  for  1945-1947  and  1948. 

From  Welt-Wirtschaft.s-Archiv,  Hamburg,  Germany:  Wirtschafts- 
dienst. 

From  Bank  of  Athens,  Athens,  Greece:  Greece  To-Day,  currently. 

From  Hawaiian  Historical  Society,  Honolulu,  Hawaii:  Fifty-sixth 
Annual  Report  for  the  Year  1947. 

From  Institute  of^  Bankers  in  Ireland,  Dublin,  Ireland:  Journal, 
currently. 

From  Departamento  Autonomo  de  Prensa  y  Publicidad,  Mexico 
D.  F.,  Mexico:  Revista  de  Estadistica,  currently. 

From  Amsterdi^sche  Bank,  N.  V.:  Quarterly  Review,  currently. 

From  Nederland.se  Postmuseum,  ’.s-Gravenhage,  Netherlands:  Stich- 
ting,  18  de  Jaarverslag,  1947. 
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From  Rotterdamsche  Bankverc^enigiiig,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands: 
Tin — Greal  Demand  and  Short  Supply  for  the  Time  Being. 

From  De  Twentsche  Bank,  N.  V^.,  Amsterdam,  Netherlands:  Con¬ 
densed  Statement,  currc‘ntly. 

From  Norges  Bank,  Oslo,  Norway:  Beretning  og  Hegnskap  for  1948. 

From  Den  Norske  Creditbank,  Oslo,  Norway:  Report  and  Balance 
Sheet,  1948. 

From  Aktiebolaget  Svenska  Handelsbanken,  Stockholm,  Swt*den: 
78th  Annual  Report,  1948;  and  Index,  currently. 

From  Stockholmns  Frihamn.saktielx)lag,  Stockholm,  Sweden:  Swedish 
Iron  and  Steel:  A  Historical  Survey,  bjrGunnar  Lowegren. 
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